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SOMETHING NEW. 

We shall commence in the April number of the 
Warer-Cure Journat the publication, in a se- 
ries of articles, of a highly important, deeply 
interesting, and beautifully illustrated work, en- 
titled, «‘ Hints rowarp PuysicaL PERFECTION; 
orn, How ro Acquire anp Retain Beavury, 
Grace, anp SrreNcTH, AND Srecure LonG 
Lirs anp Continvep YouTHFULNESS.” 

This work will embrace many novel applica- 
tions of the principles of physiology, hygiene, 
mental science, and esthetics to the physical im- 
provement of the race, and will explain and illus- 
trate more fully than has hitherto been done, the 
means and methods by which we may most effect- 
wally and salutarily act upon the human organ- 
ism—how we may impart fresh vitality to the 
languid frame, give new strength to the weak 
limb, substitute grace of movement for awkward- 
ness, re-model the ill-formed body and homely 
features into symmetry and beauty, secure long 
life, and postpone indefinitely the infirmities and 
deformities of age. The subject will be interest- 
ing to everybody, and will command universal 
attention. Those who wish to secure the work 
from its commencement should subscgibe at once. 





Phrenologn. 





**I declare myself a hundred times more indebted to Phrenology than 
to all the Metaphysical worka I ever read.""—How. Horace Mann. 

“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physic- 
ally, his road to happiness is smooth, aud society has a strong guaranty 
for his good conduct and usefulness.”"—Hown. Tuomas J. Rusk. 


HUGH CARRIGAN THH MURDERER. 
EXAMINATION OF HIS SKULL. 


Durine thé course of lectures given by Mr. 
Fowler in Philadelphia, in December last, Dr. 
Alfred T. King, of the Philadelphia Medical College, 
called at his office, requesting him to examine a 
skull in the doctor’s possession, with the character 
of which he was well acquainted. An arrange- 

ment was made for 

Mr. Fowler to visit 

the College at twelve 

o'clock, Dec. 24th, for 

that purpose. While 

= there, the skull was 

brought in and laid 

upon the table, before 

the medical students, 

and Dr. King intro- 

Be duced Mr. Fowler to 
SS = them, stating that he 

SKULL OF CARRIGAN, had invited him to 
come for the purpose of examining that skull 
phrenologically, he knowing the character of the 
original perfectly well, while the phrenologist was 
a perfect stranger to it. 

We give two drawings of the skull, and our 
readers, by referring to the symbolical head in 
the January number, can readily see what re- 
gions of the head are large and what are deficient. 
Mr. Fowler remarked to the class, that there were 
two things which he could not clearly point out 
by the skull: first, whether the faculties were 
perverted or not; secondly, what kind and 
degree of education the individual had received ; 
but that we professed to explain the natural 
strength of the different faculties as they ap- 
peared from the size of their organs. The re- 





marks, which were as follows, were taken down 
by a phonographic reporter : 

The skull in hand indicates the following pre- 
dominant features of mind: 

First. It is not well balanced. 

Secondly. It appears to be the skull of a male. 

Thirdly. The skull of a white male, and that 
the first leading feature of mind is will, deter- 
mination, perseverance, self-possession, ability to 
carry out every wish to its fullest extent. Sec- 
ondly, energy, force, executiveness, destructive- 
ness, power to be severe, and capacity to overcome 
obstacles to accomplish hisends. Thirdly, sexu- 
ality, and disposition to gratify a mere sexual im- 
pulse. Fourthly, pride, independence, self-reliance, 
and disposition to have his own way ; never could 
be controlled or 
brought in sub- 
jection to oth- 
ers, but acted 
upon his own 
responsibility— 
and braved the 

consequences. 
Fifthly, low- 

watchfulness, 
shrewdness.cun- 
ning, and dex- 
terity ; not high 
moral prudence and circumspection, but the foxy 
and wary kind of caution. Sixthly, appetite— 
tendency to indulge and gratify the alimentive 
disposition. Seventhly, acquisitiveness—the ac- 
cumulating, acquiring, and self-appropriating 
propensity. Eighthly, friendship—capacity to 
make friends and draw people aroundhim. These 
were the leading features of his mind. 

His intellectual faculties indicate smartness, 
observation, practical judgment, knowledge of 
men and things, ability to take the advantage of 
circumstances, power to criticise, intuition of 
mind and knowledge of human nature, ingenuity, 
plausibility, suavity of manner, ability to plead 
his own case and make the most of his cause. In 
a word, that kind of intellect which comes from 


SKULL OF CARRIGAN. 
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large perceptive faculties. But he had not a high 
philosophical cast of mind, nor an elevated dispo- 
sition in any respect. He had a low order of wit, 
and enjoyed contact with, and contemplation of, 
the physical. 

The moral faculties are very deficient, no one 
of them having full, or even an average influence, 
excepting marvelousness, which probably tended 
to superstition. He was positively deficient in 
benevolence, humanity, sympathy, kindness, and 
interest in others, and in reverence, respect, and 
devotional feeling, in justice, equity, and moral 
circumspection. Almost the only redeeming fea- 
ture in his character was his adhesiveness, or 
capacity to make friends. 

In no way could it be looked upon as a favor- 
ably-balanced head, or agifiidicating a well-devel- 
oped mind. What faculties were large, were of 
the lower animal class. The skull is unusually 
large, and the base is particularly so which indi- 
cates great physical power, and capacity to sway 
the minds of others. There are no indications 
that he had taste, refinement, exaltedness, or 
moral worth. 


CARRIGAN’S HISTORY. 

After Mr. Fowler had examined and described 
the specimen before him, Dr. King rose and stated 
that he was astonished, for that he had never be- 
fore, under such circumstances, heard so correct, 
so truthful, and so remarkable a delineation of 
character ; that this exhibition was sufficient to 
induce us to open our eyes, and examine and in- 
vestigate the science of Phrenology—a science 
which it had become fashionable, both in this 
country and in Europe to decry, and upon which 
every conceivable amount of ridicule, obloquy, 
and contempt had been cast. 

He stated that objections had been raised 
against the science, but that they were no greater 
than could be brought against every other branch 
of human learning. All learning is progressive 
—every science is necessarily imperfect. 

He then stated that the skull being exhibited, 
originally belonged to Hugh Carrigan, of West- 
moreland Co., Pa., who had been, about a year 
and a half ago, apprehended, tried, and convicted 
of the deliberate murder and burning of his wife, 
Mary Carrigan. That from all that could be 
learned of his past history, he commenced the 
perpetration of crimes of every grade, from the 
lowest to those of the deepest dye, at an early 
age, and continued them to the last moments of 
his existence—the last one being suicide by taking 
poison 

He was universally known in the neighborhood 
in which he lived as a thief and a bad and danger- 
ous man, yet everybody was afraid to say aught 
against him, lest he might revenge himself by the 
destruction of their property, their character, 
or their lives. 

He was known to rule and control a large class 
of the community who came under his influence, 
either by the absolute power of his will, syco- 
phantic suavity of manner, or that species of low 
and despicable cunning for which he was as much 
distinguished as for any other trait of character. 

He always said to himself—I can not fail, and 
that if I do not accomplish my object in one way, 
I shall in another. He was without education 
(beyond the mere rudiments), without cultiva- 





tion, without civilization, and without Christiani- 
zation. 

For many years he was supposed, and now gen- 
erally believed, to have been the head and leader 
of banditti of thieves, robbers, burglars, and 
murderers, and yet he was so wily as not to suffer 
himself to be detected. He boasted to the last 
that he could not be caught, and so great was his 
influence even with persons who were conscious of 
his guilt, that they made every conceivable effort, 
first for his acquittal, then for a respite (he sup- 
posing that he could bring other machinations to 
bear in his favor), and finally the commutation of 
his punishment. When every thing failed, he, 
with the utmost firmness and calmness, swallowed 
the fatal poison, retired to his couch in his lonely 
cell, where he was found dead early next morning. 

His head was large, the brain healthy, and 
weighed four pounds and five ounces. A line 
drawn from the external opening of the ear on 
the one side to the same on the opposite, showed a 
remarkable preponderance of brain posterior to 
that line, indicating that he was instinctively and 
almost irresistibly governed and guided by the 
lower propensities. Early moral and intellectual 
education might have corrected these proclivities, 
and made him a respectable and useful citizen. 
He was notoriously intemperate, had several con- 
cubines as well as several wives, and the murder 
of his wife arose from a jealousy existing between 
little Mag, his concubine, and big Mary, his wife 
and he killed his wife to please his concubine. 





ILLUSTRIOUS VILLAINS. 


Tue animal propensities, when abused, 
produce all the varieties of felony which 
scourge and disgrace the human race. 
The character which the world attaches to 
a transaction arises from the particular 
faculties through which it is developed. 
A man who exercises Combativeness and 
Destructiveness to the detriment of the hu- 
man race, can gain honor or infamy, ac- 
cording to the direction in which he em- 
ploys them. Alexander, Cesar, or Napo- 
leon, indeed, lesser or meaner warriors, 
have been honored by mankind, when their 
motives might not have been superior to 
those of the ruffian who breaks a man’s 
head in the street by the exercise of the 
same faculties which lead the warrior to 
the tented field. One employs the pugna- 
cious elements meanly and skulkingly, the 
other courageously, bravely, and openly. 


There is something sublime in courage, 
even though the courage itself be directed 
to the accomplishment of wrong objects ; 
and not only do we honor bravery for its 
own sake, but it produces, wherever exer- 


cised, a controlling effect. 
squirrel, when the stupid ox is grazing too 
near his nest, comes forth to assault his 
mammoth adversary with such an exhibi- 
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tion of courage that the ox himself will 
retreat before him. 

The barking of a dog sends terror to 
man and animals of almost every kind; 
and the hunter, armed to the teeth, instinct- 
ively retreats when the partridge, in de- 
fense of her young, assaults him, while 
re would teach him that he was not in 
t ghtest danger, though she might have 
a dozen to assist her. If a person in the 
exercise of Acquisitiveness makes a bold 
speculation, or commits some great rob- 
bery, the very audacity and courage of the 
affair gives him a kind of éclat, and awak- 
ens in the minds of thousands a degree of 
sympathy, if not of approval, in his behalf, 
and he becomes illustrious, to say the least 
of him. But he who is a sneaking thief, 
or who accumulates property with a mi- 
serly spirit, is always despised. The char- 
acter of Shylock is rendered immortally 
despicable for two reasons—first, for his 
sordid love of gold; secondly, because he 
sought the life of the merchant of Venice 
from pure malice and revenge. He might 
have loved money as well, and exhibited 
that love in a more honorablé manner, or he 
might have taken the life of a dozen men in 
manful combat, and the world would hardly 
have blamed him ; at least they would have 
listened to palliating circumstances ; but as 
it is, he stands forth cold, malicious, and 
selfish—the personification of meanness— 
a miser—and revengeful at that. 

If a villain employ great intellect or in- 
genuity—if he exhibit a proud and splen- 
did ambition, or a courage which in a good 
cause would be heroic virtue, these high 
and noble powers, which are made the ve- 
hicles or implements of his villainy, raise 
his acts toa brilliancy of fame which, to 
easy consciences, makes the actor illustri- 
ous. Success, with the mass of mankind, 
is regarded as an occasion of respect, and 
few persons stop to scan the motives which 
have governed and the means which have 
been employed by the individual in achiev- 
ing his success. A knave with but litle 
talent may become rich, but it requires 
real ability to succeed with unsullied 
honor. The science of Phrenology, which 
teaches us how to analyze the real motives 
of men as evinced in the elements of their 
actions, enables us to honor men for quali- 
ties of mind and motives that are really 
commendable, and to reprehend every ac- 
tion which springs from a sordid or base 
impulse, unregulated by the higher ele- 
ments of reason, justice, and benevolence. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF DR. HARVEY BUR- 
DELL. 

We introduce portraits of the two Doctors Bur- 
dell, one showing a large development of the pas- 
sions, propensities, and a gross animal tempera- 
ment, while the other (John) had a fine, nervous, 
unsensual organization. The latter we knew for 
many years as a moral, worthyman. Though he 
was very nervous, irritable, erratic, and eccen- 
tric, there was no malice or revenge in his char- 
acter. He was atruereformer, and a well-wisher 
of his race, to promote the health and happiness 
of which he wrote a work on the structure, dis- 
eases, and treatment of the teeth, and a work on 
the use of tobaceo, both of which have been very 
widely and usefully circulated. He had a strong 
tendency to debate and criticise, as his works will 
attest; and as he was inclined to discuss theologi- 
cal questions, he always carried a bible in his 
pocket to correct those who quoted wrongly, or 
disputed the accuracy of his own quotations. 


As the brothers’ names are so intimately and, . 


to some extent unhappily, related in the following 
sketch, we think our readers will be interested to 
see the likenesses of both. Harvey’s likeness 
shows a broad, selfish head, with a very heavy 
base. Itis taken on rather too large a scale, and 
the head is much more elevated than he generally 
carried it. This attitude magnifies his forehead 
and tophead. He was round shouldered, and car- 
ried his head low, and protruded forward. The 
head of John was very light at the base, and nar- 
row through above the ears, and very small at 
the back of the neck at the very points where 
Harvey was very large. 

Dr. Harvey Burdell is now a historical character, 
and if there is a moral in his life or death, it is 
sufficiently pointed to drive home the barb of con- 
viction without any comment from us. We there- 
fore merely give the following well-authenticated 
and but too notorious facts in his history and 
character. The late Dr. Harvey Burdell was born 
in Herkimer.County, in or near Herkimer village, 
New York, in 1811. His father died before he 
knew him ; while he was yet a child his mother 
moved to Sacketts Harbor, New York. With her 
he resided till he was thirteen years old. His 
mother then turned him into the street, and for- 
bade him ever to return to the house. The boy 
thus turned forth upon the world at so early an 
age, felt the throb of ambition, and was determin- 
ed, according to his own words, to rise, to become 
great, to gain gold. Without a profession, edu- 
cation, or means, he looked around him to see 
what course he should take to achieve his desired 
success. The press held out the tempting bait, 
and consequently he went to a neighboring coun- 
try town and engaged himself as a compositor. 
He remained there for some years, but before his 
seventeenth year we find him here studying den- 
tistry in his brother John’s office, which was then 
located on the corner of Chambers Street and 
Broadway, where Stewart's store now stands; he 
was of studious habits, and made good use of his 
time. He went to Philadelphia when about twenty- 
one years old, and pursued a regular course of 
Study in the Pennsylvania Medical College. He 
Partially supported himself during his studies by 





the practice of dentistry, and was partially main- 
tained by his brother, John Burdell, of this city. 
Having graduated in the college at Philadelphia, 
he returned to this city and entered his brother's 
office, learning and practicing dentistry during the 
day, and practicing medicine at night. He ex- 
pressed himself ready to do any thing or practice 
any profession to make money. John Bardell 
soon after marrying, Harry lived in the house with 
him as a member of his family. 

Harvey Buardell, after being in his brother's office 
a short time, opened an office for himself. He 
was aman of strong feelings and passions; he 
frequently quarreled with his brother; was very 
penurious in his transactions, and economical in 
his dress and habits. With these traits strongly 
marked, he began to manifest a very licentious 
and loose character. At last he had a quarrel with 
his brother, during which they had a severe fight, 
John alleging that Harvey was too intimate with 
his wife. Previous to this there was a quarrel be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. John Burdell, the latter ap- 
plying to the proper authorities for a divorce. 

Harvey took an active part in this quarrel in 
favor of Mrs John Burdell, and against his brother. 
Mrs. Burdell succeeded in obtaining a partial di- 
vorce from her husband ; they were separated, ali- 
mony was given to her, but she was not permitted 
to marry again. While Harvey Burde#*.vas pur- 
suing this course in relation to Mrs. John Bardell, 
he succeeded in getting his brother to make over 
all his property to him by a mortgage, at the same 
time returning no equivalent for it, and represent- 
ing to his brother John that property would be 
safe in his hands; that thereby Mrs. Burdell, who 
had a suit against him and another party who had 
an attachment against him, would be prevented 
from getting his (John’s) property. John having 
been. divorced from his wife, made up with Har- 
vey, and joined him in business at 362 Broadway. 

This arrangement is represented to have been 
made by Harvey for the purpose of getting John’s 
trade at his office. However this may be, it is 
certain that they had not been long together before 
they quarreled ; even before that, Harvey would 
not allow Jehn to put his signa up upon the office 
in which they were both associated in doing busi- 
ness, so John put up his “shingle” on a carriage 
shed which stood right by the side of the office. 
John Burdell then attempted to get from Harvey 
the mortgage of his (John’s) property which he 
had made over to him for safe-keeping, but Har- 
vey refused to give it up, or to give any equiva- 
lent or return for it. This occasioned another 
quarrel between them. John succeeded in getting 
some of his things away from his brother Harvey, 
and also receiving means from his brother Wil- 
liam, went up to Union Piace, at the corner of 
Fourteenth Street and Union Square, and opened 
an office there, which he occupied, doing a good 
business, until his death in 1850. Daring his last 
illness, and just before his death, Harvey Burdell 
got out an attachment against him, by means of 
the mortgages which he held, and with it and a 
sheriff went into John’s room and took possession 
of every thing he had, even the furniture of his 
death-chamber, to the very feather-bed from under 
his brother, leaving him to die on a sofa. Harvey 





Burdell frequently told of this deed among his 
acquaintances. The night befure John died, Har- 
vey wrote avery peculiar will, which John signed ; 
this will msde Harvey the sole executor of his 
brother’s estate, and specified that the property 
was to go to pay fordebts. After his brother's 
death, Harvey wrote to Mrs. John Burdell, then at 
the South, informing her of her husband's decease, 
and requesting her to come to New York. She 
did so, but has never received a cent of money 
from the estate of her deceased husband. 

When Dr. Harvey Burdell had been seven years 
at 362 Broadway, he purchased and moved into 
the house No. 31 Bond Street ; he located himself 
there in May, 1853. The testimony of the den- 
tists who had connection with him, and persons 
who knew Harvey Burdell, is that he was a mer- 
cenary, selfish man, with strong passions ; he was 
easily excited, but was not a man who would be 
likely to attack another; he would cool down if a 
person spoke sharply with him. He quarreled 
with everybody with whom he came in contact ; 
he quarreled with his partners, he quarreled with 
all his relatives, and had lawsuits with most of 
them. At the time of his death those of them 
living in the city were not on speaking terms with 
him. Honesty was by no means a characteristic 
of his dealings, and his moral character was far 
from being above reproach. His reputation among 
good men was bad—very bad. He was very pe- 
nurious. When he had a house in Broadway, and 
part of the time while he has been in Bond Street, 
he rented out the house, keeping one room in it, 
in which he practiced dentistry, and where he 
would sleep on a sofa, getting his meals in cheap 
eating-houses. But when he went into a party, 
orona pleasure excursion, he would always bear 
his part freely—was then sociable, companionable, 
and agreeable. He had considerable talents, and 
spent most of his time in reading, the pursuit of 
his profession, and money getting He has been 
a very licentious man, and had a great many dif- 
ficulties in consequence of it; his name is found 
on the books at the Tombs, in the law courts, and 
he has been known to the head of the police for 
many years. While living in Chambers Street he 
was sued by a disreputable woman for non-payment 
of money alleged to be due to her. 

In 1835, or thereabout, Harvey Burdell was en- 
gaged to be married to a respectable young lady, 
but her father peremptorily refused to permit the 
marriage, at which Burdell got angry, struck the 
father and gave him a black eye. Subsequently 
he was engaged to be married to another young 
lady, an adopted daughter of a worthy lady and 
gentleman ; the day and hour was set for the wed- 
diog, the wedding party assembled, the brides- 
maids and the bridegroom were present, the clergy- 
man was ready to perform the ceremony, when 
Dr. Harvey Burdell entered the room of the old 
man and told him that before he married the girl 
he wanted a check for $20,000. The old gentle- 
man told him that if he was marrying his daugh- 
ter for her money he should have neither, so the 
wedding was broken up. Subsequently the young 
lady married the person who was to be grooms- 
man on the former occasion ; he received the check 
for $20,000. The check on the previous occasion 
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PORTRAIT OF DR. HARVEY BURDELL. 


POBTRAI 
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OF DR. JOHN BURDELL. 





Was made out for Burdell, and would have been 
given him immediately after the muiriage cere- 
mouy was perforn ed; aud when he heard about 


it, he is said to have become greatly excited, and | 
| ed his brother James to build some houses for him 


declared that he would never get married. 


D.. Burdeli had a very curious servant girl, cal’ed | 


Biddy, who was with him five years at 362 Broad- 
way, aod two years at 31 Bond Street, during the 
whole of which time she never went to bed 
never furuished her witn a bed. or any thing to 
sikep upon. She was poorly clad, and hardly ever 
had any thing to wear on her feet He never pro- 
vided her with any thing to eat, but gave her a 
smal! weekly salary, upon whic: she supported 
her-elf, buying her food at the groceries. This is 
an example of the doctor's penuriousness. 
girl could speak four languages fluently—namely, 
She 
had a great passion for studying and learning lan- 
guages. 
ful servant. 


the English, French, German, and Spanish. 
She was an Irish girl, and a most faith 


being beaten ; fur if a fight occurred she would run 


He | 


half sister to Dr Burdell, took the house No. 31 
Bond Sc.; they quarreled, the parties moved from 


| the house, and have never spoken to Burdell since. 


A little over a year ago, Harvey Burdell employ- 


in Herkimer County, N. Y, and agreed to give 
him a certain interest in them, or remunerate him 
for building them, but a quarrel and lawsuit fol- 
lowed between them. Dr. Burdell also had a law- 
suit with Benjamin F. Maguire, a relative to whom 


| he sold the office tools, etc., of John Burdell, at 


The | 


Union Place. 

There was a wealthy widow lady of this city 
who used to visit Dr. Burdell almost every day 
for two years. On one occasion she called on him 
in the afternoon to go to the theater with him in 


| the evening. On the way to the theater, she said 


she would like something to eat, and entered 
Thompson's saloon and called for what she wanted. 


| Dr. Burdell refused to call for any thing for him- 


She frequently saved the doctor from | 


between bim and his asssilant and stand there till | 
| for her would neither pay forhimself oorher. The 


she stopped the fighting. She slept sitting on a 
stoul in the kitchen below the hall-door, so if any 
person rung tne bell or entered the house at any 
time of night she would know it and attend them. 
Yet for all these services she barely received enough 
Dr. Bur 
dell, as before mentioned, was a loose character, 
aad consequently surrounded by such. He gen- 
erally let his house to persons of bad character 
Mrs. Totten oceapied his house in Broadway for 
some time, and he, as usual, had trouble with her 
and a lawsuit. 

About three years ago, Mr. Bulin, whose wife is 


pay from the doctor for her subsistence. 


self, saying that he had been totea. She told him 
to calland be decent. He refused ; when she calied 
for him. He would not eat ; and on coming back 
doctor is represented by those intimately acquaint- 
ed with him to have been a very peculiar man. 
He hated children, and never had any pe's in his 
life except some Guinea pigs. Huis brother, Lewis 
Burdell is now in the lunatic asylum on Black- 
well’s Island, having gone mad from the effects of 
a nameless habit. Not long since a paper was cir- 
culated among the dentists of our city to get money 
to put the poor fellow in the Asylum. Harvey 
would not give any thing to put him in there. 
The dentists represent that Harvey Burdell never 
held a high position in the dental profession ; that 








the most respectable portion of that profession 
would have nothing to do with him ; that he was 
dishonest in his practice ; that he has filled twelve 
teeth in an hour, when an hone-t dentist could 
not do that amount of work in less than twelve 
hours; that he was willing to do any thing for 
money ; that the greatest portion of his patients, 
while in Broadway, were disreputable characters, 
and that since then all the respectable people who 
have gone to him were allured by the name Bur- 
dell, as John Burdell was a very worthy and estim- 
able man, who understood his profession and was 
an honor to it. The work entitled ‘* Observations 
on the Structure, Physiology, Anatomy, and Dis- 
eases of the Teeth,” which he published in con- 
nection with his brother John in 1838, is repre- 
sented to have been written by John. Another 
medical work, which deceased claimed to have 
translated from the French, wa: translated by Dr. 
Sidney Doane. 

Dr. Burdell was never connected with the Ameri- 
can Society of Dental Surgeons. He was proposed 
two or three times as a candidate for membership 
of that society, but was never elected. This 80- 
ciety expelled a large number of members one 
year because they used amalgum—a compound of 
mercury and silver—to fill the teeth with. The 
parties thus expelled, and others, afterward formed 
a society, called the New York Society of Dental 
Surgeons—more popula:ly known as the Amalgum 
Society, because they were in favor of using that 
material to fill teeth with. Dr. Burdell was presi- 
dent of this society at one time. It was under 
his presicency that the society collapsed, he agree- 
ing to the proposal to break up the society and 
divide the proceeds among the members. 
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JOHN A. EING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Governor Kine whose portrait we pre- 
sent to our readers, is now nearly seventy 
years of age, and we call special attention 
to the strength of constitution and admir- 
able health indicated in that depth and 
breadth of chest, in those well-set and 
broad features, and in that general fullness 
and smoothness, indicative of youthfulness 
inold age, which are so conspicuously in- 
dicated by the portrait. That roundness 
of face and plumpness of organization, that 
firmness and fullness of muscle, and ampli- 
tude of chest, show a predominance of the 
vital temperament with a full degree of the 
| muscular, indicating soundness of consti- 

tution, warmth and energy of feeling, pow- 
| er and endurance of body, force and elasti- 
| city of mind, and healthfulness as well as 
vigor of mental action. 

Our subject belongs to a long-lived and 
healthy family, who, though distinguished 
for intellectual ability, are equally eminent 
for strong social affections, for energy of 
character, for ardor of mind, for boldness and 
enthusiasm, yet for equipoise and balance 
of mind, which gives good common sense 
and self-control in times: of difficulty and 
danger. In other words, it is a trait of their 
character to become strong as the labor re- 
quired increases in severity. Such a phys- 
iology qualifies a man for long-continued 
exertion without fatigue, and gives that vig- 
or and clearness of mind in old age which 
were so conspicuous in the Adamses and 
the Otises, and which now give to Thomas 
H. Benton such activity, energy, health, 
| andiron endurance at his advanced period 

of life. 
| The head of Governor King, like his 
| body, is rather broad, indicating that the 
| Organs in the side-head are well developed, 
| viz, Combativeness, Destructiveness, and 
Alimentiveness, Cautiousness, Secretive- 
hess, and Acquisitiveness. These organs 
| give energy, efficiency, courage, enjoyment 
of luxuries, prudence, guardedness, and pol- 
| ley, with as much of the spirit of thrift and 
fconomy as is necessary to acquire prop- 
erty and use it judiciously. 

The reader will also notice a very great 
Prominence of the lower part of the fore- 
head. At the root of the nose, between 
the eyebrows, the organ of Individuality is 
located. It gives perception, and a dis- 
‘\' Position to see and become acquainted with 
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physical things. The organs located in 
the brow outside from this are Form, Size, | 


Weight, Color, Order, and Calculation. 
These give a knowledge of things, their 
physical qualities, and their various rela- 
tions. They give practical criticism, read- 
iness of mind, good judgment relative to 
property and jove of nature. ‘They are es- 
sential to the artist, the mechanician, and 
naturalist. At the outward angle of the 
brow will be seen great squareness at the 
location of the organ of Order. We infer, 
therefore, that he is not only quick and 
clear in his perceptions, gifted in science 
and anxious to cultivate a large experience 


with the details of the outward world, but | 


that he has remarkable method and system 
in his affairs. He must have organization 


before he can prosecute any affair success- | 


fully. He aims to systematize everything 
in which he engages. Just above Order, 
Time is located. We venture that he rare- 
ly ever lost a boat, a stage, or the cars 
when he knew the hour of starting, and had 
the command of his time ; that he has set 
season for the accomplishment of different 


things, and rarely allows anything to inter- 
fere with his established methods. We infer, 


| also, that he is an excellent judge of colors 
| —much better than men in general—that 


he can match them, and takes great delight 


| in paintings, in cultivating flowers, and im 


contemplating colors generally. The eye 
appears to be prominent, indicative of large 


| language, freedom of speech, fullness and 


accuracy of expression, and with such a 
forehead he can hardly fail to be a very en- 
tertaining talker and a ready speaker. 

The middle of the forehead is also large, 


| showing memory of history, statistics, in- 


cidents, places, circumstances, and what- 
ever relates to one’s experience. He should 
be very fond of traveling, of geography, and 


| capable of drawing and sketching objects 


The middle of the upper 


and scenery. 


| part of the forehead seems very full and 
| prominent, showing large comparison, pow- 


er to reason by analogy, and illustrate, and 


| to sift, and criticise facts and principles 


with remarkable success. 


Still higher up 


| on the forehead, near where the tuft of hair 
| is seen, is located the organ of Human Na- 
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ture, or Intuition, giving a disposition to 
study mind, and power to comprehend the 
and dispositions of 

We doubt not 
this is a strong faculty in Governor King. 


Still farther back, where the hair com- 


qualities, purposes, 


strangers at the first sight. 


mences, it will be seen that the head rises 
very highly, indicating large Benevolence, 
which imparts to the character the spirit 
of kindness and sympathy, a desire to do 
good, and to be conciliatory and affable in 
manner. This, joined with his large social 
organs, gives him a disposition to be hos- 
pitable, to entertain his friends, and be sur- 
Although he 


is a man of high temper, and strong indig- 


rounded by congenial spirits. 


nation, and great energy when aroused 
from sufficient cause, still he is a man of 
uncommon kindness and sympathy—will 
listen to a child’s complaint, and minister 
relief whenever he feels that it is needed. 
We do not see the indications of large 
Spirituality or Imitation. We judge, there- 
fore, that he does his own thinking in an 
independent manner; that he is not in- 
clined to accept that which is wonderful 
and strange without ample evidence on 
Still his friend- 
ship and frankness make him confiding. 


which to base his belief. 


His Veneration appears to be large, and 
we infer that he is devout, respectful, and 
reverential, though not very strong in the 
element of belief. 

Firmness and Self-Esteem are not want- 
ing. He has, also, a full development of 
Approbativeness. He should be known for 
steadiness and determination—for self-re- 
spect—for affability—desire to please, am- 
bition to be regarded favorably by the pub- 
lic, but more especially so by his friends. 
He is hopeful—disposed to look on the 
bright side of life, and to give encourage- 
ment to those who are depressed. In short, 
this is the head of the scholar, the success- 
ful business man who can attend to first 
principles and run them out into details— 
who would succeed in science as an en- 
gineer, or as a chemist, as a natural phil- 
osopher, as a writer, or as a practical 
statesman. 


| lishment of the federal republican system. 
He has excellent health and a harmoni- | 


ous physical organization, which, combin- | 


. . . | 
ing to sustain such phrenological develop- | 
ments, give evidence that his manifestaions 
are healthy, harmonious, just, judicious, and | 
wise. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Joun A. Kina, the present Governor of the 
State of New York, was born in this city in 1788, 
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and is consequently in the 69th year of his age. 
He was the eldest son of the Hon. Rufus King ; 
and as the family is a most remarkable one in 
many respects, and has occupied a large space in 
the history of the country, we have thought it 
not inappropriate to refer to them briefly in this 
connection. 

Rufus King’s long and brilliant career as an 
orator, statesman and diplomatist affords a shin- 
ing example, and possesses unusual interest to 
the student of American history. Few men have 
left so large a mark or fair arecord. Born in 
Massachusetts, his first entrance into public life 
was as a member of the Legislature of his native 
State. From 1784 until the close of the “Con- 
gress of the Confederation” he represented Mas- 
sachusetts in that body, where he was chairman of 
many of its most important committees, and an ac- 
knowledged leader in its exciting debates. He 
was also a delegate to the Convention that framed 
the “‘ Federal Constitution” in 1787, and enacted 
a very conspicuous part in its difficult delibera- 
tions. He removed to New York in 1787, and was 
elected the first United States Senator from that 
State. His commanding talents and high personal 
character were readily acknowledged, and at once 
gave him the proud position of the leader of the 
Senate. His eloquence is said to have been of the 
most surpassing order. 

He was re-elected for the second term in 1795, 
but resigned in 1796 to accept the mission to En- 
gland from General Washington, who had pre- 
viously tendered him the Department of State, 
which Mr. King declined. He was also Minister 
to England under John Quincy Adams, and it was 
universally conceded om both sides of the Atlantic 
that no diplomatist ever acquitted himself with 
greater credit or filled the post with more grace, 
dignity, and ability. He was the candidate for 
President in 1816 (against Monroe), and received 
the electoral votes of three States. In the next 
Presidental contest he declined running, and Mr. 
Monroe was re-elected without opposition, if we 
accept the vote of one single elector from New 
Hampshire for John Q. Adams. He also refused 
the use of his name as a candidate in 1824, when 
he would inevitably have been elected in place of 
Mr. Adams. Mr. King was by far the strongest and 
most popular leader of his party, and it was their 
intention to have run him again for the Presi- 
dency, nolens volens, in 1828, had he lived until 
that time. His election was very generally con- 
ceded by the presses and politicians of that period, 
but he died in 1827, at the ripe age of seventy- 
three, full of years and honors. His death was 
regarded as a national calamity, for no name had 
been more conspicuous in the annals of the coun- 
try, not merely as connected with the history of 
parties, but with that of the formation and estab- 
Poli- 
ticians of every denomination bore testimony to 
the value of his public services and the eminence 
of his talents and virtues. 

The high-toned conservatism of such men as 
Rufus King and his cotemporaries, Alexander 
Hamilton and Gov. Tompkins, is a prominent 


| characteristic of his descendants, which they all 


possess in an eminent degree. It is not a common 


| thing for children to inherit the characteristics of 


| 


such a father as Rufus King. 
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Edward King, the youngest son of Rufus King, 
was born in 1795, apd migrated to Cincinnati, 
where he died in 1831. There was no man in that 


State who enjoyed a greater degree of popular | 


favor. 

Henry Clay has left it recorded as having given 
his unqualified opinion that “‘ Edward King was 
the most eloquent speaker he ever heard.” 

The next brother was the late Hon, James G, 
King, who was born in 1691. He was one of the 
most eminent bankers that this country ever pro- 
duced. His high personal traits and great mental 
abilities gave a dignity and character to our com- 
mercial community, at home and abroad, that it 
had never before enjoyed. 

The next brother, who was born in 1789, was 
the Hon. Charles King, the present distinguished 
president of that time-honored institution, Colum- 
bia College. 

John A. King is the eldest son of Rufus King, 
and has been more in political life than any of his 
brothers. During his youth his father was Minis- 
ter to England, and therefore his two sons John 
A. and Charles King enjoyed greater educational 
advantages than could have been received in this 
country at the time. They were both educated at 
** Harrow,” and were the schoolmates of Lord By- 
ron, Sir Robert Peel, and other men of eminence, 
who have gloriously embalmed the memory of 
their celebrated alma mater. In 1812 John A. 
King was mustered into the service of the United 
States, and served during the war as lieutenant 
of a troop of horse, which company was then the 
body-guard of Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of 
the State and commander of the United States 
forces in this city. He has six times represented 
Queen’s County in the Assembly—during the 
years 1819, °20, "21, 32, °38, and °40, and was 
member of the Senate in 1823. He was secretary 
of the English legation under his father in 1825, 
and a leading member of the House of Represent- 
atives in the Thirty-first Congress. 

As a speaker, Mr. King is very effective. He 


has a fine, open countenance, a commanding pres- | 


ence, a rich, sonorous voice, graceful gesticula- 
tion, and an impassioned earnestness of manner 
that seldom fails to carry conviction to the hearts 
of his auditors. You feel that he is in earnest, 
that it is heart speaking unto heart. Enthusias- 
tic himself, he succeeds in creating enthusiasm in 
others. In logical force and power of argument 
he is equaled by few, and in all deliberative and 
legislative bodies of which he has been a member, 
he has always taken a leading part, and his pow- 
erful speeches have greatly influenced results. 








Like all his brothers, he was a “ Republican” by | 


inheritance, and has sympathized and acted with | 


this movement at a time when public feeling was 
dormant on the subject. 

No man has a cleaner record. As his personal 
character is pure, so his political reputation is 
unsullied. He has always been true to his party, 
and never false to freedom. He was a delegate to 
the late National Republican Convention at Phila- 


delphia, where he made a telling speech. These | 


qualities have always found great favor with the 
masses of the people, and the opinion obtains very 
generally that there are higher honors in store 
for Mr. King than he has yet attained. 

Mr. King’s occupation is that of a farmer. He 
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is a man of large fortune, and has devoted his 
whole leisure to the study of agriculture as a 
science. His various addresses before agricultu- 
ral societies, and his selection as President of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, show that 
he thoroughly understands the subject, and that 
he is most highly esteemed by the “bone and 
sinew” of the country. Like another Cincinna- 
tus, he has ever been ready to leave his plow at 
the callof his country. By reason of a temperate 
and well-regulated life he is still in the full vigor 
of manhood, and his physical and intellectual 
powers are remarkably preserved. He has already 
evinced his superior judgment in the official ap- 
pointments he has made, by showing that he is guid- 
ed by the fitness of the occupants, and not by any 
favoritism. He has rented the old Patroon’s man- 
sion for his residence at Albany, and fitted it up 
with elegance and taste. Here he will dispense the 
hospitalities of his position with a grace and lib- 
erality which few can equal and none surpass. 





THE NOMENCLATURE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


BY WILLIAM C,. ROGERS. 


ARTICLE SECOND. 


Berore entering upon the subject-matter of my 
second article on this subject, I desire to notice 
the editorial comments upon my proposed name 
for Combativeness, viz., Resistiveness. The fac- 
ulty in question is sleepless in its activity, be- 
cause the forces which compel its exercise are 
themselves perpetually present and are per- 
petually active. The function of the faculty, 
then, is perpetual resistance to an ever-present 
and ever-active power, which is inherent in all 
the elements of nature, and peculiar to every cir- 
cumstance in life. The exercise of this function 
differs in different individuals. When exercised 
with sufficient energy barely to preserve the actor, 
it is neither more nor less than Resistance, Re- 
sistiveness, but when it “ carries the war into 
Africa,” and extorts the confession of good from 
every seeming ill, it ceases to be resistive, and 
becomes aggressive in its character. Now, was it 
originally intended to be one or the other in char- 
acter, or both? Evidently both—both resistive 
and aggressive, but not of necessity combative. 
It therefore follows that any word involving 
these two ideas of resistance and aggression 
would be the proper designation of the organ in 
question; but as the language is too poor to sup- 
ply the word, we must satisfy ourselves with a 
name approximately applicable. Let us therefore 
have the least objectionable name—one which 
will be likely to engender the least distrust of, or 
prejudice against, our favorite science. Such a 
name I conceive Resistiveness to be. 

[It is rather amusing that we should find our- 
selves in an attitude of antagonism with our cor- 
respondent on the organ of Combativeness; but 
he knows perfectly well that our disagreement is 
& good-humored one, and that we are as anxious 
to perfect the nomenclature of Phrenology as 
himself. We are aware that the name Com- 
bativeness sometimes grates harshly on “ears 
polite,” and we would have a name for the organ 
really expressive of its normal function without 
Recessarily involving its abuse; but our cor- 
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respondent says, “‘ Any name involving these two 
ideas of resistance and aggression would be the 
proper designation of the organ.” He confesses 
that the poverty of the language refuses such a 
name, and in that poverty he takes the name of 
the passive element of the organ, viz., Resistance, 
and proposes this as the name which is to cover 
its aggressive form as well. In the present state 
of society, nine tenths of mankind who have the 
organ in question large, do act out the combative 
or aggressive nature of the faculty. It is done 
in fierce debate, in spirited opposition by words, 
in fault-finding and scolding, over-earnestness in 
hurrying workmen, or in excessive energy in 
business. The meaning and use of the word re- 
sistance we explained last month in a foot-note. 
Our friend now permits the word aggression to be 
co-ordinate in influence with resistance as an ele- 
ment of the organ. Now let us inquire as to its 
meaning. Webster gives it thus : ‘*‘ AGGREssION. 
The first attack, or act of hostility ; the first act 
of injury, or first act leading to a war or contro- 
versy.” We beg to observe that as aggression is 
the first act leading to war, and resistance to 
this aggression would be productive of war itself, 


and as Combativeness, according to its worst def- 
inition, is not more than a warlike contest, so the 
definitions of these names amount to about the 
same thing after all. We should antigipate quite 


as much opposition to the real.meaning of 4g- 
gressiveness as now exists toward Combativeness. 
If, therefore, we could coin a word expressive of 
the joint significations of resistance and aggres- 
sion, it would be criticised by sensitive objectors. 
We think Reisstiveness too tame in its tone and 
too narrow in its scope for a name for the organ— 
and aggression too restricted in signification, and 
not a whit less warlike than the worst idea sug- 
gested by the name Combativeness. We are ex- 
pressing no special regard for the name Com- 
bativeness ; but if the name is to be changed, we 
would have one less objectionable ; nay, more, it 
should be perfect. We would not send forth a 
new name with the necessity of a long appendage 
of explanation to soften or to strengthen it.—Ens. ] 

11. Cavriouvsness. This faculty and its organ 
were discovered by Dr. Gall, from an examina- 
tion of the heads of a prelate and state councilor 
of Vienna, who differed in all other points of 
character save one—irresolution, caution, and 
circumspection. From this beginning, multiplied 
observations were made by Gall and Spurzheim, 
clearly establishing the existence of the faculty 
and its location in the brain. Gall called it 
“ Circumspection, Foresight ;” but Spurzheim be- 
lieving it to be “blind and without reflection, 
though capable of exciting the reflective fac- 
ulties,” gave it the name it now bears, which ye 
do not propose to change. It completely ex- 
presses the function of the organ. 

12. APPROBATIVENEsS was discovered by Gall, 
who was first led to look for the organ of the 
sentiment of vanity from an examination of the 
head of a woman who imagined herself queen of 
France. He succeeded in establishing the organ 
in question, and named it variously, Vanity, 
Ambition, and the Love of Glory. Spurzheim 
gave the faculty a more exhaustive analysis, and 
named it J<pprobativeness, Love of Approbation. 





The name is sufficiently expressive of the faculty. | 
13. Sux¥-Esreem was discovered by Dr. Gall. | 
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His attention was arrested by the extraordinary 
manners of a beggar, whose history he learned, 
and a cast of whose head he made and carefully 
studied. The suggestions he derived therefrom 
were ripened into convictions by still further ex- 
aminations, and at last he ventured to give 
publicity to his opinions. He named the organ 
‘the organ of haughtiness,” intending to desig- 
nate, thereby, both moral and physical height. 
Spurzheim designated it Self-Esteem, a very 
manifest improvement on the nomenclature of 
Gall. 

Phis organ is but little understood by the mass 
of students in Phrenology, and, I am inclined to 
believe, by very many professed phrenologists 
themselves. I have attentively considered the 
organ in its various degrees of development, and 
am confident that its present name is not alto- 
gether expressive of its true character, and that 
the organ is misunderstood because of its faulty 
name. In judging of the functions of an organ, 
we should compare its normal with its abnormal 
developments, its perfect with its imperfect com- 
binations, and name it according to its legitimate 
manifestations. The organ in question, when not 
in combination with a due development of Con- 
scientiousness, A pprobativeness, Cautiousness, and 
Firmness, is the parent of egotism, effrontery, 
impudence, et id omnes genus. When combined 
with these, however, we find no such results. We 
may live with the former a day and despise him; 
with the latter we may live a lifetime with an 
ever-increasing respect and regard. I have of- 
fended many men and women by the simple re- 
mark, “‘ You have large, or very large, Self- 
Esteem,” the idea they had attached to the word 
being at variance with their knowledge or con- 
ception of their own character; and I have fre- 
quently been unable to draw Phrenology out of 
the slough into which this misnomer had plunged 
it. Rightly considered, it was a compliment 
rather than a derogation. A friend of mine, Mrs. 
B., has a remarkably large development of Firm- 
ness, Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, and Conscien- 
tiousness, conjoined with an exceedingly delicate 
and feminine physiology, and rarely uses the first 
person in conversation, and is ever postponing 
herself and preferring her friends. Her Be- 
nevolence and Adhesiveness are prominent. She 
is the very personification of womanly dignity 
and of just pride of character and action, but of 
self-esteem, in its ordinary sense, she had not an 
atom. 

Another of my friends—a near relative—pos- 
sesses a similar organization, with much less Ap- 
probativeness. Her manners are not so fluent as 
those of Mrs. B., but in other respects she is al- 
most her exact counterpart. I should mark the 
organ very /arge in each—a remarkable circum- 
stance in a woman’s head—and yet more humble- 
minded persons it would be hard to find. Hu- 
mility and large Self-Esteem are not of necessity 
incompatible. They may exist in, and perfect, 
the same character in a remarkable degree. The 
term is objectionable, yet I am unable to suggest 
a better, though I am confident that the faculty 
deserves a better. I trust that phrenologists will 
give the subject renewed consideration, since the 
faculty is one of the broad corner-stones where- 
upon to build a life of usefulness and success. 

[We have often heard objections to the name of 
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this organ, and it is almost universally associated 
with the manifestation of Approbativeness. Those 
who have an excess of the latter faculty, and are 
over-sensitive as to reputation, fond of dress and 
display, are generally supposed to have large Self- 
Esteem, because they are called very proud ; and 
when we mark it low, great surprise is expressed 
by the friends of the person, for they had expected 
it would be marked at the highest point. To the 
general ear, the name Self-Esteem is a synonyme 
for pride, and those who are under the dominion 
of Approbativeness, and are foppish, vain, end 
extra decorative, are called by the world proud. 
Hence it is thought that such persons are highly 
endowed with Self-Esteem. Here the world labors 
under two errors, and who is to blame for it? If 
our friend were to say to Mrs. B., ** You are the 
personification of dignity and pride of character,” 
would not she, would not the world say, she is not 
proud, she is very ‘“‘ humble minded ?” We must 
therefore discard the words pride and dignity, for 
the world misapply them quite as much as they 
do the name Se/f-Esteem. 

Now why do the people misunderstand this 
name? If they will turn to Webster they will 
find his definition to be, “The esteem or good 
opinion of one’s self.” 

In our latest work, the ‘* Self-Instructor in Phre- 
nology,” this organ is defined, “ Self- appreciation 
and valuation; self-respect and reliance; mag- 
nanimity ; nobleness; independence ; dignity ; self- 
satisfaction and complacency ; love of liberty and 
power ; an aspiring, self-elevating, ruling instinct ; 
pride of character ; manliness; lofty-mindedness 
and desire for elevation.” 

If this is a fair definition of the faculty, and if 
that of Webster, which he copies from Milton, be 
not faulty, we see not why the people shouid get 
up a warped and unauthorized definition of the 
name, at war with those given by both lexicogra- 
phers and phrenologists. If people will not follow 
definitions, but insist on calling sweet bitter, they 
might treat us more unfortunately if we were to 
choose another name for this organ. We may 
remark that large Veneration and Cautiousness, 
with, perhaps, moderate Hope and Combative- 
ness, and a sensitive temperament, may exist with 
large Self-Esteem, and the person be very respect- 
ful, deferential, lacking in force and courage, and 
modest in manner; in short, may be, as our 
friend says of Mrs. B., “* a personification of wom- 
anly dignity and pride of character and action,” 
and at the same time not bold, overbearing and 
audacious. It should be remembered that the 
faculties interplay upon and reciprocally modify 
each other. We should not, therefore, call lemons 
moderately sweet, because, when compounded with 
other things, in lemonade, they do not taste sour. 
—Eps. } 

14. Finmness was discovered by Gall, though 
the amiable Lavater had previously noticed the 
connection between firmness and constancy of 
character and the accompanying high posterior 
coronal development. The latter, however, traced 
no more connection between the two than he did 
between the Roman nose and the courage he predi- 
cated upon it. Gall, having a just theory to be- 
gin with, saw that the cerebral development 
molded the cranium, that the configuration of 
the cranium indicated a certain trait of character 








because of said cerebral development, and by ob- 
servations frequently repeated, arrived at the 
truth as now maintained in Phrenology. Who 
gave the faculty its name I am unable to learn, 
but whoever it was, he did his work well, and I 
have neither fault to find nor change to propose. I 
wish every person had the organ largely developed. 

15. ConscrenTiousNess was discovered by 
Spurzheim, and from him received the name it 
now bears, which to me seems unexceptionable. 

16. Hore was discovered and named by Spurz- 
heim. Gall thought Hope belonged to every faculty, 
but the former maintained that it was a simple 
faculty, capable of action in many different direc- 
tions. His subsequent labors convinced him of 
the truth of his opinion, and established the exist- 
ence of the organ. No change in the name is 
needed, hence none is proposed. 

17. Sprrrrvauiry was discovered by Gall, but 
not named by him. Spurzheim at first denomin- 
ated it by the awkward term, “‘ Supernaturality,” 
but afterward changed it to ‘‘ Marvelousness.” 
Combe denominated it ** Wonder,” and Fowler 
gave it the name it now bears, which I am in no 
wise inclined to change. It is an organ of which 
I am almost wholly destitute, and I am not there- 
fore fitted to comprehend the faculty or give it a 
new analysis. I should prefer to let the job out 
to some phrenological Spiritualist. It has evi- 
dently given rise to much discussion, and, from 
the conflicting views entertained by many eminent 
phrenologists, would certainly bear closer scru- 
tiny, and, probably, repay the labor. But who- 
ever attempts its investigation would do well to 
bear in mind the remark of the painter Apelles, 
‘Ve sutor ultra crepidam, which, translated, 
means, ‘‘ Let not the shoemaker rise above his 
last,” or (in application), “ Let every man confine 
himself to his own sphere.” 

18. VeENERATION was discovered by Lavater, 
and afterward by Gall, in the course of his phren- 
ological investigations, and was named by them 
Theosophy, or the knowledge of God. Spurz- 
heim denominated it Reverence, and Combe gave 
it the name it now bears, which a portion of the 
organ will probably always retain. I speak of a 
portion of the organ, since there are doubtless 
two organs which occupy the portion of the brain 
and head now assigned to one. The anterior 
organ next to Benevolence gives rise to the senti- 
ment of deference ; the one posterior, adjoining 
the organ of Firmness, gives rise to the sentiment 
of reverence, worship, veneration. The one has 
man, the other God, for its object. It is not one 
organ manifesting itself in two different directions, 
but two separate organs, each with a function pe- 
culiar to itself. Either may be largely developed, 
and the other almost wanting, or both may be full 
and prominent, giving an unmistakable fullness 
to the top of the head. In the American head, 
neither organ averages more than 5, or full, in a 
scale of 7; while Deference, as I shall call the 
anterior organ, will not average more than 3 or 
4. In Catholic countries both organs are amply 
developed. In Germany, neither average more 
than 5, or full, judging from the vast number of 
observations I have made on the crania of immi- 
grant Germans. The English, as a nation, are 
wanting in Deference, though not in Veneration, 
at least such is the case with English Whigs. 
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The Fowlers were, as near as I can by diligent 
inquiry ascertain, the first to point out the double- 
ness, or duality of this organ. They did not, 
however, divide the organ, waiting for further 
investigations to demonstrate the truth or falsity 
of their opinion. In their daily examinations 
they are accustomed to make the distinction be- 
tween the two. Now, as there is unquestionably 
a broad distinction between the two, let us make 
that distinction plain and clear in name as it is 
in fact. The posterior organ should retain its 
present name—Veneration. For the anterior 
organ I propose the name Deference. 

19. BenevoLence was discovered by Gall, but 
received its name from Spurzheim. It is the least 
exceptionable name in the catalogue, having a 
rival only in the word kindness, which is the 
habitual expression of large and active benevo- 
lence. 

FACULTIES, 
* PRESENT NAME. 

11. Cautiousness 

12. Approbativeness. 

18. Self-Esteem 

14. Firmness. 


SPROPOSED NAME. 


Anterior part of 18 
19. Benevolence 





THE JOURNAL WITH THE PEOPLE. 


How Tuey Lixe Ir.—A clergyman in Penn- 
sylvania, writing to renew his subscription to the 
Journals and Life Illustrated, holds the fol- 
lowing encouraging language. Such words of 
cheer from such readers serve to lighten our 
labors and make us feel those fraternal ties which 
unite us to our fellow-men. 

**On page 21 of the PurenotocicaL JourNAL 
for January, 1857, you ask—‘ How do you like 
it?” Well, really, I like it so well that I can not 
tell you how well I do like it. 

** Again you say—‘ Present a copy to your 
friend.’ Indeed, I would do that very thing if it 
were in my power. Yes, I would go further than 
that—I would add the Water-Cure Journal 
and Life Illustrated. I would present them 
not only to my friend, but to al/ my friends in all 
the world—yea, and mine enemies also—and 
would consider it a deed not to be ashamed or re- 
pented of. But as it is, it keeps me busy enough 
to make my own poor self a present of them. I 
consider those three publications worthy the 
patronage of all mankind and womankind. I 
often try to persuade my neighbors to take them, 
but some of them plead ‘ too poor,’ while the truth 
is, they, like my poor self, are too poor to do with- 
out them.” 

Another correspondent writes— 

Messrs. Eprrors: I have just arisen from the 
perusal of a lecture “On Family Government,” 
published in the December number of the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JouRNAL; and I am so well pleased 
with it, and so well convinced of the truth of the 
doctrines it contains, that I wish every parent in 
Christendom would read it, and commit it to mem- 
ory; and what would be still better, practice its 
directions. 1am a parent myself, and have been 
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for more than twenty years, and had I read that 
same lecture at the commencement of my?duties 
as a parent, it would have been well for a large 
family of children. But as it is, it has not come 
too late to be of use to me and mine. 

Some few years ago I was persuaded to become 
a subscriber for your Journal, and allow me to 
say that, of all the reading matter that I purchase, 
your Journal pays the best interest on the invest- 
ment. I shall continue my subscription. 

Tomextns Co., N. Y. ProGREss. 


PuHreNoLoGY tn ScHoou.—J. A. McC., in a 
business letter, remarks: “‘ As a teacher, I find 
the advantages of Phrenology in studying charac- 
ter. I adopt no rules for the government of a 
school, but propose a regulation, and request the 
scholars to think about it, and give their opinions 
of its feasibility and use, and, if they think it 
best, they can adopt it, and if not, reject it. I 
recommend that, if they approve it, and pledge 
their good faith to maintain it, each should try to 
be the last to break it. I not only have good order, 
but the best'wishes and warmest regards of the 
scholars.” 


[This is awakening in the scholars the principle 
of self-government, which is the true object to be 


sought in all domestic and school government.— 
Eps. ] 


PHRENOLOGY THE YounG Man’s Guipe.— 
The people are finding out that Phrenology has 
practical bearings applicable to the necessities of 
mankind, and that a little common sense and 
study will enable the masses to understand 
enough of it to be a guide to them in selecting 
pursuits and regulating their character and con- 
duct. A young man in a Southern State, writing 
to renew his subscription, says: 

“Inclosed you will find a gold dollar for the 
PurenoLocicaL JourNnau for 1857. I owe 
much to the science of Phrenology as portrayed 
by Combe and Fowler. Until I was about twenty- 
two years old I had never been able to decide 
what I should follow as a business. About this 
time I obtained ‘‘Combe’s Lectures” and the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, which set me to work 
in good faith. My greatest inclination was to 
follow the watch trade, but my father was poor, 
and I could not be spared from home to learn the 
trade; but I worked at it more or less at home, 
without instruction. So when Phrenology found 
me, I was at a loss to know what to do. The fact 
is, not knowing myself, I did not know what I 
could do. I thought it impossible for me to fol- 
low the jeweler’s trade without having served an 
apprenticeship. But this science told me I could 
succeed. So I concentrated all my attention to 
thie one thing, for which I had a natural inelina- 
tion from a boy, and now, at the age of thirty-two, 
I flatter myself there are few better workmen in 
the State where I reside. 

x This is not written for publication. I only 
Wished to tell you some of the advantages I have 
gained from the study of this science. But the 
half is not told. In knowing myself, I have been 
the better able to control myself, and knowing 
others, their failings, ete., I have Been enabled 
to make allowance for their faults, and have got 


along with them much better than I otherwise 
would.” 





THE DOG. 
SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED--WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND ANECDOTES. 


Tue difference between the civilized and 
uncivilized dog is the same, or similar to 
that which distinguishes and renders su- 
perior the civilized over the savage man. It 
is training, cultivation, improvement, de- 
velopment that makes the difference. True, 
the leopard may not change his spots, yet 
training, feeding, and high cultivation would 
undoubtedly modify his disposition. This 
principle holds true in regard to ad/ animals, 
to vegetables, to fruits, and to man. Were 
it not so, what would be the use of any at- 
tempts to improve either? Our school- 
houses, colleges, churches, and other insti- 
tutions of learning and culture, would be in 
vain. All the labor and experiments of the 
farmer to enlarge his crops, or of the grazier 
to improve his stock, would be useless. . But 
no one will dispute the point—training and 
cultivation will improve and develop all 
But tothe Doe. The fol- 
lowing statements will find a hearty re- 
sponse, and revive many interesting memo- 
ries in the experience of readers concerning 
the faithful dog : 


living things. 


HIS PHRENOLOGY AND SAGACITY. 

The following interesting statements will 
prove acceptable to all lovers of the faithful 
dog. The intelligence and fidelity of the 
dog depends much, yes, mainly, on his mas- 
ter. If he be “all right,” the dog will not 
be found wanting in all that constitutes a 
good dog, while if the master be ignorant, 
vicious, and low, the dog will be quite likely 
to take on similar conditions. Hence the 
importance of good examples, even before 
dogs. 

Many of the inferior animals have a dis- 
tinct knowledge of time. The sun appears 
to regulate the motions of those which leave 
their homes in the morning, to return at par- 
ticular hours of the evening. The Kamts- 
chatka dogs are probably influenced in their 
autumnal return to their homes by a change 
of temperature. But in those animals pos- 
sessing the readiest conceptions, as in the 
case of dogs in a highly civilized country, the 
exercise of this faculty is strikingly remark- 
able. Mr. Southey, in his “Omniana,” relates 
two instances of dogs which had acquired 
such a knowledge of time as would enable 
them to count the days of the week. He 
says: “My grandfather had one which 
trudged two miles every Saturday to cater for 
himself in the shambles. I know another 








more extraordinary and well-authenticated 
example. A dog which had belonged to an 
Irishman, and was sold by him in England, 
would never touch a morsel of meat upon 
Friday.” 

The same faculty of recollecting intervals 
of time exists, though in a more limited ex- 
tent, in the horse. We knew a horse (and 
have witnessed the circumstance) which, be- 
ing accustomed to be employed once a week 
on a journey with the newsman of a provin- 
cial paper, always stopped at the houses of 
the several customers, although they were 
sixty or seventy in number. But, further, 
there were two persons on the route who 
took one paper between them, and each 
claimed the privilege of having it first on the 
alternate Sunday. The horse soon became 
accustomed to this regulation ; and although 
the parties lived two miles distant, he 
stopped once a fortnight at the door of the 
half-customer at Chertsey, and never did he 
forget this arrangement, which lasted sev- 
eral years, or stop unnecessarily, when he 
once thoroughly understood the rule. 

Dr. Gaui says that dogs “learn to un- 
derstand not merely separate words or ar- 
ticulate sounds, but whole sentences ex- 
pressing many ideas.” Dr. Elliotson, the 
learned translator of Blumenbach’s “ Physi- 
ology,” quotes the following passage from 
Gall’s Treatise sur les Fonctions du Cerveau, 
without expressing any doubt of the circum- 
stance: ‘‘I have often spoken intentionally 
of objects which might interest my dog, 
taking care not to mention his name, or make 
any intonation or gesture which might awa- 
ken his attention. He, however, showed no 
less pleasure or sorrow, as it might be ; and, 
indeed, manifested by his behavior that he 
had understood the conversation which con- 
cerned him. I had taken a bitch from Vi- 
enna to Paris; in a very short time she 
comprehended French as well as German, 
of which I satisfied myself by repeating be- 
fore her whole sentences in both languages.” 

We have heard an instance of this quick- 
ness in the comprehension of language which 
is very remarkable. A mongrel, between 
the shepherd’s dog and terrier, a great fa- 
vorite in a farm-house, was standing by while 
his mistress was washing some of her chil- 
dren. Uponasking a boy, whom she had just 
dressed, to bring his sister’s clothes from the 
next room, he pouted and hesitated. “Oh, 
then,” says the mother, ‘‘ Mungo will fetch 
them.” She said this by way of reproach 
to the boy, for Mungo had not been accus- 
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tomed to fetch and carry. 
intelligent and obedient ; and without fur- 
ther command he brought the child’s frock 
to his astonished mistress. This was an ef- 
fort of imagination in Mungo, which dogs 
certainly possess in a considerable degree. 
He had often observed, doubtless, the busi- 
ness of dressing the children; and the in- 
stant he was appealed to, he imagined what 
his mistress wanted. 

Every one knows the anxiety which dogs 
feel to go out with their masters, if they 
have been accustomed to do so. A dog 
will often anticipate the journey of his own- 


But Mungo was 


er ; and guessing the road he means to take, 
steal away tou considerable distance on that 
road to avoid being detained at home. We 
have repeatedly seen this circumstance. It 
is distinctly an effort of the imagination, if it 
be not an inference of reasoning. 

Linnzeus has made it acharacteristic of dogs 
that they “bark at beggars ;” but beggars 


are ragged, and sometimes have that look 
of wildness which squalid poverty produces ; 


WILD DOG. 
and then the imagination of the dog sees, in 
the poor mendicant, a robber of his master’s 
house, or one who will be cruel to himself 
—and he expresses his own fears by a bark. 
A dog is thus valuable for watching proper- 
ty in proportion to the ease with which he 
is alarmed. One of the greatest terrors of 
a domesticated dog is a naked man, because 
this is an unaccustomed object. The sense 
of fear is said to be so great in this sitya- 
tion, that the fiercest dog will not even 
bark. A tan-yard at Kilmarnock, in Ayr- 
shire, was a few years ago extensively 
robbed by a thief, who took this method to 
overcome the courage of a powerful New- 
foundland dog, who had long protected a 


considerable property. The terror which 
the dog felt at the naked thief was altogeth- 
er imaginary, for the naked man was less 
capable of resisting the attack of the dog 
than if he had been clothed. But then the 
dog had no support in his experience. His 
memory of the past did not come to the aid 
of that faculty which saw an unknown dan- 
ger in the future. The faculties of quadru- 





peds, like those of men, are of course mixed 
in their operation. 

The dog who watches by his master’s 
grave, and is not tempted away by the ca- 
resses of the living, employs both his mem- 
ory and his imagination in this act of af- 
fection. In the year 1827 there was a dog 
constantly to be seen in St. Bride’s church- 
yard, Fleet Street, which for two years had 
refused to leave the place where his master 
was buried. 
he evidently recollected their old compan- 
ionship, and he imagined that their friend- 
ship would again be renewed. The inhab-. 
itants of the houses round the church daily 
fed the poor creature, and the sexton built 
him a little kennel. But he would never 
quit the spot; and there he died. 


A &NOWING DOG. 


We heard a story told the other day of a 
noble young mastiff that we consider worth 
repeating. Mr. L. H. Thayer, who keeps a 
livery stable connected with the City Hotel 
in Waterbury, 
Ct., has a young 
dog, about one 
year old, whose 
wonderful feats 
of sagacity 
would be credit- 
able to many of 
the biped race 
that we know of. 
As an assistant hostler he is invaluable, for 
he knows, and fills his place too, much better 
than many hostlers who make great preten- 


DOMESTIC DOG. 


sions, Whenever the stable-door happens to 
be open, and a horse gets loose and strays 
into the street, Tiger, without being bidden, 
immediately goes after him, and drives him 
back to his stall. Not long since two of Mr. 
Thayer’s horses got loose and strayed from 
the stable in the night, one of which had 
attached to his neck a halter. ‘Tiger roused 
himself from his slumbers, and his pleasant 
dreams, such as all good dogs doubtless en- 
joy, and immediately put after them. There 
being two of them, and not being success- 
ful in managing both at once, he, after a 
moment’s apparent reflection (it was a mvon- 
light night, and there was an eye-witness of 
the scene), deliberately took the end of the 
halter between his teeth, and led the horse, 
to which it was attached, back in triumph 
to the stable. He then went in pursuit of 
the other horse, surrounded him, and drove 
him in. 

If the above, and acts equally sagacious 
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that are often seen in the canine race, do not 
manifest the presence of reason, they at 
least evince a faculty which, in some in- 
stances, is equally useful. In the instance 
we have mentioned, the dog had the advant- 
age over the more boastful animal, man— 
because, in order to lead the horse back, it 
was necessary first to catch him, and the 
dog, of the two animals, is much the fleetest. 


THE DOG AND THE AXE. 

We have heard a story of a dog which 
was sent home by his master from the 
woods after the axe. He was gone a long 
time, and finally returned with the beetle, 
and not the axe. ‘The master had waited so 
long he had become impatient, and when 
the dog came dragging along the big beetle, 
he took up a club, and, in a passion, dealt 
the faithful dog a mortal blow. When he 
returned to the house, he found the axe 
sticking in the end of a log, having been 
driven in so tightly that the dog could not 
remove it, and the helve was covered with 
blood from the faithful creature’s mouth, 
and gnawed half off by his efforts to re- 
move it from the log. Finding it impossible 
to get the axe, he took the beetle, thinking, 
perhaps, that his master wished to drive or 
pound with it; if so, the beetle might an- 
swer in the absence of the axe. 





VAGRANT CHILDREN. 


A vaerant child! How can a civilized, 
ay, a Christianized people, allow a vagrant 
child to exist. among them? Fathers, 
mothers, you who have beautiful, happy, 
well-cared for, respectable prattlers to glad- 
den your hearth-stones, and make the circle 
of domestic joys complete, think, one mo- 
ment of a homeless baby-wanderer, an in- 
fant vagabond ! 

A young immortal has come into the 
world, unwelcomed because its parents are 
poor, or cursed because they are cruel or 
dissipated. Unconscious of parental frowns, 
and regardless of the world’s cold, con- 
tumely, it grows and develops on a scanty 
supply of execrable nutrition—it may be 
the filthy milk of distillery fed cows, or the 
fluid drawn from the maternal breast, 
equally attainted and pvisonous. 

At six, eight, or ten years of age the 
miniature human being, the “ manikin,” is 
an idler in the streets, a beggar, a rowdy, 
and, a few years later, in very many cases, 
a thief, a drunkard, a prostitute. 

Is there not responsibility resting some- 
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where? Who or what is to blame? ‘The 
child is possessed of evil ways. It seems 
to be impelled by vicious propensities. It 
listens to evil counsels, and never hears any 
other. It is ignorant, and has no desire nor 
means to go to school. Its haunts are the 
low and degraded places, because its com- 
pany is admitted nowhere else. It hears 
nothing but the language of profanity and 
sensuality, and sees no examples, except 
those of depravity and crime. Poor thing! 
A tremendous accountability is piling up 
against thee, to be answered in the future 
of thy life. 

But has society nothing to answer for in 
this matter? It has much. It does have 
a fearful penalty to meet because of this, 
nor can society in any measure or degree 
evade its just responsibility. It must and 
does pay, to the uttermost farthing, for all 
the vices and crimes of the vagrant, which 
its sins of commission or omission have 
made or allowed. 

Recent statistics show that, in the cities 
of New York and Philadelphia, there are 
more than FIFTY THOUSAND CHILDREN, old 
enough to go to school, unprovided with 
any means of a common school education. 
Of this number, more than one half are 
wholly neglected by their parents, and left 
in the streets to beg, or steal, or starve. 
The way these things affect society is inti- 
mated in the following extract from “ Let- 
ters on the Public Schools of Philadelphia, 
by Thomas L. Kane :” “Complaints arising 
from all quarters, from owners of dwellings, 
stores, wharves, and workshops, of the 
youthful beggars and youthful pilferers! 
Every magistrate called upon to commit boy 
thieves, boy incendiaries, boy rioters, shop- 
lifters, and house-breakers. ‘The jails full, 
the Magdalen and Rosine Houses full, the 
House of Refuge also.” 

The picture drawn by Mr. Kane, though 
not in any sense exaggerated, nor at all flat- 
tering to our philanthropy, will, if spread 
over a larger or smaller surface, apply 
equally well to most of the greater and 
lesser cities of our nation—indeed, of the 
civilized world. 


When will men of sense apply common 


sense to this vast and yet rapidly increasing 
evil? When will we, in the economy of 
our “ benevolent institutions,” cease to be a 
“penny wise and pound foolish” people? 
When will government and citizens learn 
that it costs ten dollars to punish the crime 


that one dollar will prevent? When will 
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our statesmen, and legislators, and socialists 
begin their reform where the evil begins ? 
When will they cease to expend all their 
energies in tipping off the branches of the 
“arbor morborum,” or in trying to restrain 
the growth of its trunk, leaving the roots 
untouched, and the causes which nurture 
them unabated in the least. 


Here is a field for one of the grandest - 


of missionary enterprises. If those who 
have the means to spare, and who really 
feel benevolent, would direct their attention 
to the thorough and complete education and 
reformation of our own homeless and va- 
grant children, the example of one portion of 
society, almost redeemed from ignorance, 
and vice, and crime, would become conta- 
gious, and its influences would soon spread 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.—Li/e 
Illustrated, 





MEMORIAL TO DR. GALL. 


Manoagstsr, Conn., Jan, 23th. 

Eps. AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL— 
Just one century ago the ninth of next March, 
Dr. Gall, whose discoveries now bless the world 
through the glorious science of Phrenology, was 
born. Within that century have the immortal 
founders been born, have labored, and have gone 
to their reward, and the science of Phrenology 
has been established, and recognized by the in- 
telligent of mankind. The centennial anniversary 
of the birth of Gall is near at hand. Shall phren- 
ologists, who only can appreciate the labors of 
their revered master, who know the incompatible 
rewards he received on earth, and who are enjoy- 
ing the blessings of his sacrifices, refuse to pay a 
tribute to his memory on the anniversary of his 
birth? The commemoration of that event is an 
idea that will yet be spread all over the civilized 
world. Let us have a commencement; but let 
not that commencement go further than the hun- 
dreth year from the event. 

It is to be regretted that this idea of commemo- 
rating the centennial anniversary has not been 
suggested sooner, but let us have a beginning, no 
matter how small. —— —— 

[We approve the suggestion of our friend, and 
shall be happy to co-operate in any way that shall 
be thought advisable. Mr. Fowler will give a 
public lecture on Phrenology, on the evening of 
that anniversary, in Winsted, Conn. ; and we trust 
all lecturers will improve the occasion to impress 
their audiences with the value of Gall’s discover- 
ies, and the great benefit his life has been to hu- 
man science. If public meetings can not be 
held in the Lyceums generally, the friends of 
Phrenology can contribute to the purchase of some 
valuable phrenological specimens, such as busts of 
marked characters, or the standard phrenological 
bust, or the works of the best writers on the sub- 
ject, for village libraries. This plan wouldspread a 
knowledge of the science among the reading and 
thinking community throughout the country, the 
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very soil, indeed, in which it will take the deepest 
root and bear the richest harvest of fruit. 

Is there a library or reading-room in America 
to which is not attached some one or more warm 
friends of Phrenology ; and will not those friends 
be proud and happy to adorn those rooms with 
such a monument to the memory of the immortal 
founder of the science? Who will respond, and 
how much shall be done ?—Eps. PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. ] 





VAGABONDS. 


THERE are pretenders in every calling and pro- 
fession—counterfeits upon every genuine bank, 
and wicked sinners everywhere. 

Among the twelve Apostles there was a Judas— 
among the American generals an Arnold—and 
who would not wonder if there were no betrayers 
of truth and traitors to professional character in 
every other profession and science, including 
Phrenology with the rest. 

We have warned the world against graceless 
scamps and quacks in Phrenology in times past, 
still they seem to flourish their brief hour until the 
people find them out and repel them. But this 
does no good; they go ten miles off and start again. 

Gillett has, for several years, professed him- 
self as a lecturing agent from our establishment, 
and as an agent for the American Phrenological 
Society, all of which is entirely false—has got our 
engravings copied without our consent—and we 
have remonstrated with him, and wrung confes- 
sions from him of his duplicity and false dealing 
over his own signature—we have published him 
as a swindler, and still he has the impudence to 
issue circulars in a neighboring city as ‘‘ Dr. 
Gillett, of New York City and University.” 

We have seen the man but once, personally, and 
then we threatened to arrest him as a swindler if 
he did not leave our premises at once ; and though 
we have heard much of him by letter and other- 
wise, we never heard anything good. 

Esty, Fairman, and half a dozen who call them- 
selves phrenologists, we have no time nor space to 
notice at present. There are those who go from 
bar-room to bar-room, into shops and stores, and 
offer their (professional) services for a shilling. 
Some wear calico shirts or other fantastic articles, 
some look seedy and dirty, and their breath smells 
of bad rum and execrable tobacco, This city and 
Philadelphia has several of these genii, and, in 
almost every instance, they pretend to be from 
our establishment or to have been students of ours, 
and in two instances these vagabonds have claimed 
our own name and circulated bills to that effect. 
One of these chaps stole a horse in our name in 
Williamsburgh, Mass., a few years ago. We say 
to all our readers, beware of all this tribe of 
“cheats” who pretend to hail from here. We 
have no lecturing agents at all. No stranger 
should be trusted with subscription money for our 
journals except he show our printed certificate of 
agency subscribed by ourselves, and remember 
that this agency is only to obtain subscribers. It 
is no indorsment of the man as a phrenologist. 

Good, capable, honest fellow-laborers we hail 
with pleasure; but miserable, ignorant cheats 
we repudiate, and would warn the public against 
them. 
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SUB-PREFECT 


JAPAN AND ITS PEOPLE. 
— 

Tue Empire of Japan, so long shrouded in mys- 
tery, and shut out from the rest of the world, has 
been an object of great interest. The exclusive 
policy, which has kept China from a high and 
noble civilization, has doubtless had its effect upon 
Japan, but notwithstanding this, the latter nation 
has attained to a state of refinement and civiliza- 
tion indicating mental capacity of a very respect- 
able order. 

With all the interest and curiosity which the 
scholar, the historian, the naturalist, and the Chris- 
tian very properly felt in this secluded people, com- 
merce has triumphed, as it does in almost all 
cases, over the rest, and has made an opening into 
the Empire of Japan. Commerce, if not the great 
civilizer, is at least the promoter as well as the 
handmaid and coadjutor of civilization. Ameri- 
ca, the youngest of the nations, itself the child of 
commercial enterprise, and peopled with adven- 
turers, has become the instrument of breaking 
down the barriers that have so long prevented 
the other nations from obtaining a permanent 
foothold in Japan, and has opened it to the rest of 


OF HAKADODI. 


the world. The expedition of Commodore Perry, 
which has accomplished this great work for Ja- 
pan and the other nations of the earth, has been 
commemorated in a most interesting work,* from 
the pages of which we have been permitted, by the 
enterprising publishers, to use several of the en- 
gravings, with which the work is profusely illus- 
trated. It has been supposed, from the appear- 
ance of the people, that Japan was colonized from 
China; but on a careful comparison of their lan- 
guage an essential difference is perceptible, and 
the conclusion, therefore, respecting their iden- 
tity, is believed to be fallacious. From the work 
before us we gather the following facts, a portion 
of which we quote verbatim from its pages : 
Japan presents the anomalous feature of hav- 
ing two emperors at the same time—one ecclesias- 


*Nareative or tae Fxpeeprtion of aN AMERICAN 
Sqvapros To THs Cuivese Seas aND Japan—Performed in 
the years 1852, 1-53. and 1854, under command of Com- 
modore M. ©. Perry, Unit-d States Navy, by order of the 
Gover. ment of the United States. Compiled from the ori- 
ginal Notes and Jouruals of Commodore Perry and his offi- 
cers, at his request and under his supervision. By Francis 
L. Hawke, D.D., LL.D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. Price, $5. 
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tical, the other secular. This duplicate sovereign. 
ty has been ingrafted upon their system long 
since its commencement about twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago. Though they claim to be a much 
older nation, their authentic records go no farther 
back. Their government is now an hereditary 
despotism. 

The people are suspicious and cruel. A thorough 
system of espionage exists, and officials serve in 
pairs, and thus act as spies upon each other. 
This practice pervades the entire polity of Japan. 
** Everybody is watched. No man knows who 
are the secret spies set to watch him, though he 
may know all the officials. The emperors them. 
selves are not exempt; vizier, grand-councilors, 
vassal princes, provincial secretaries, all are under 
the eye of an unknown police. Every city or 


town is divided into collections of five families, , 


and every member of a division is responsible for 
the-conduct of the others; everything, therefore, 
which occurs in one of these families out of the 
usual course, is instantly reported to the authori- 
ties by the other four to save themselves from 
censure.” 

We have said the emperors are not exempt. 
The Ziogoon (or temporal ruler) has his minions 
about the Mikado (the spiritual sovereign), and 
the grand council have theirs about the Ziogoon, 
and the cowardice engendered by such ceaseless 
distrust necessarily leads to cruelty in penalties. 

“The laws are unalterable, minute in detail, 
covering almost every action of life. The em- 
perors, both spiritual and secular, are just as much 
enthralled by them as the humblest man in the 
kingdom.” 

As an illustration of the treacherous basis of 
authority, and life, even, ‘‘ suppose a measure 
submitted by the grand council to the Ziogoon, 
to which, contrary to his usual custom, he does 
not at once assent without examination. If he 
should disapprove, the measure is referred imme- 
diately to the arbitration of the three princes of the 
blood, who are the nearest kinsmen to the Zio- 
goon, and their decision is final. If they do not 
agree with the monarch, he must instantly re- 
linquish the throne to his son or to some other 
heir. He is not allowed the poor privilege of re- 
vising or retracting any opinion. Should the 
three princes, however, concur with the Ziogoon’s 
opinion, then the member of the council who pro- 
posed the obnoxious measure thus rejected must 
die, and those who voted with him are required 
to die also.” 

«A very singular custom of self-punishment, 
even unto death, prevails among all the officials 
of Japan. When one has offended, or even when 
in his department there has been any violation 
of law, although beyond his power of prevention, 
so sure is he of the punishment of death, he anti- 
cipates it by disemboweling himself, rather than 
to be delivered over to the executioner, as by 80 
doing he saves his family from death with him, 
and the forfeiture of his property.” 

«It is easy to see why the laws and customs of 
Japan are so obstinately unalterable. Every 
man is afraid of proposing an innovation, however 
wise or necessary, because the penalty is so fear- 
ful should it not be approved. There can not, 
under such a system, be any thing like judicieus 
legislation, founded on inquiry, and adapted to 
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the ever-varying circumstan- 
ces of life. All must proceed 
exactly as it has done for cen- 
turies; progress is rendered 
impossible, and hence, in some 
degree, the difficulty, so long 
experienced in all Christen- 
dom, of bringing the Japan- 
ese into communication with 
other nations. As a remedy 
for an existing evil, they saw 
fit, centuries ago, to interdict 
all such communication ; and 
though the fact admits of 
proof that many of their wisest 
men would gladly have seen 
the interdict removed or mod- 
ified, as being no longer nec- 
essary in their altered cir- 
cumstances, yet no man dared 
to propose any alteration.” 

These facts explain the dif- 
ficulty which has been expe- 
rienced in opening commercial 
relations with this people, and 
serves to show the great 
credit due to the prudence 
and address of those charged 
with the important duty.— 

How true it is that institu- 

tions often cling to nations and communities like 
bad habits, long after their ideas and aspirations 
have outgrown their customs! Jefferson truly 
said that “all experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed.” 

The customs and characteristics of the people 
of Japan constitute a subject of unusual interest. 
The work from which we obtain the engravings 
and from which also we have made copious ex- 
tracts, gives us an excellent idea of the peculi- 
arities and habits of this people, hitherto so little 
known to the civilized world. 

They are unquestionably superior in mechanical 
ingenuity to the Chinese, as they are superior to 
them in physical organization, in mental vigor, in 
social habits, and in some other respects. 

Woman in Japan is not treated simply as a 
slave, but is recognized as a companion. This 
feature in the society of Japan shows a superiority 
of that people to all the other Oriental nations. 
In Turkey and in China she is either regarded as 
the object of capricious lust or as a chattel and 
household drudge. Polygamy does not exist in 
Japan, and the women are superior in character, 
and there is a greater prevalence of domestic 
virtue. The women frequently go barefvoted, 
and their dress is a dark-colored robe resembling 
a night-gown, secured by bands passing around 
the waist. It isan ungraceful drapery ; but their 
faces are not wanting in expression; their eyes 
are black and brilliant as well as their hair, the 
latter being dressed on the top of the head similar 
to that of the men, though the men shave the 
front part of their heads while the women do not. 
The married women of Japan have the uncouth 
habit of dying their teeth black, and when they 
part their ruby lips in smiling graciously, instead 
of exhibiting teeth of pearl, they display a row of 


JAPANESE COOPERS. 


black ones, set in horribly diseased gums. As 
in some of the European nations the married 
woman is expected to don a cap as soon as the 
nuptials are performed, so in Japan the newly- 
married woman colors her teeth black, as also do 
some maidens as soon as they are betrothed. The 
coloring matter is so corrosive that, in applying 
it to the teeth, notwithstanding the greatest care 
to protect the delicate structure of the gums and 
lips, they nevertheless become diseased by contact 
with it. The Japanese women are not ill-look- 
ing, excepting the disgusting black teeth of those 
who are married. The girls are well formed and 
pretty, having much of the vivacity, self-reliance, 
and conscious dignity which arises from the re- 
spect which is everywhere paid to them in the 
intercourse of friends and in families. The wo- 
men have their share in society, which is as brisk 
with them as in the United States. 

During all the stay of Commodore Perry in the 
harbors of Japan, he remarks that, “It must be 
said to the credit of the Japanese women, that 
there was none of the usual indications of wanton- 
ness and loosness on the part of the female sex in 
their occasional relations with the ship’s people.” 
He further remarks: 
throughout the empire, and the women of Japan, 
unlike those of China, share in the intellectual 
advancement of the men. The higher classes of 


“Education is diffused 


the Japanese, with whom the Americans were 
brought into communication, were not only thor- 
oughly acquainted with their own country, but 
knew something of the geography, material pro- 
gress, and cotemporary history of the rest of the 
world. Thus they were enabled to speak some- 
what knowingly about our railroads, telegraphs, 
daguerreotypes, Paixhan guns, and steamships, 
none of which had ever been seen before Com- 
modore Perry's visit. They could converse in- 
telligently about the American Revolution, Wash- 
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ington, and Buonaparte.” They knew of our war 
with Mexico—that we had whipped them—taken 
a part of their territory, and discovered gold in 
California. This knowledge they obtained by 
their intercourse with the Dutch, who had previ- 
ously been permitted to touch at some of their 
ports. 

The engravings which we present will give a 
favorable idea of the looks, dress, and the phren- 
ological developments of this singular people. 
The Sub-Prefect of Hakadodi and his three at- 
*tendants, who stand while he remains sitting, 
give us a favorable idea of the intellectual and 
religious developments of the Japanese. The 
Prefect, it will be seen, has a sword, or, rather, 
two instruments of defense in his belt, while one 
of his attendants has a mace or spear, and an- 
other a kind of shield. All the Japanese digni- 
taries are armed with the sword. The head man 
seems to have the larger head of the party. He 
has also a good intellect, a fine development of Or- 
der, Language, Comparison, and of Veneration. 

If we turn to the Japanese cooper we have a 
side view of the head, showing a good development 
of brain anterior to the ears, with more than 
usual height from the ear upward to the regions 
of Firmness and Veneration. Stability and rev- 
erence are the two leading mental traits of this 
people. If we scan the individual who appears to 
be looking on to see the cooper work, we perceive 
large Constructiveness—a bulging out of the head 
at the temples. The same is also true in respect 
to the venerable Prefect and his attendants, A 
similar development may be seen in the standing 
female figures and in one of those who are sitting. 

“In practical mechanical arts,” says Com- 
modore Perry, “the Japanese show great dex- 
terity; and the perfection of their manual skill, 
when the rudeness of their tools and the imperfect 
knowledge of ‘machinery are considered, appear 
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marvelous. They as any it 


With a freer development of the inve 


are as expert 
world, 


power of the people, the Japanese would not re- | 


main long behind the most successful nation 

“ The coopers were found to be very expe 
Hakadodi, where a large number of barrels 
the of 


constantly in process 


packing dried, salted fish. 


shape, being bulging at the top, and are skillfully 


hooped with plaited bamboo. There are 
workers in metal for ornamental and useful 


poses, and the temper of their steel is good.” 


The furniture of the people of Japan is me 


As squatting, not sitting, is the common pra 
they have no occasion for chairs. 
like our camp stool, is sometimes seen, but 
only used on state occasions. Neither beef, 


nor mutton is eaten, and very little poultry 


etables, and a compound of beans and rice- 


of the consistency of cheese, are sold about town, 


and constitute the chief diet of the people 


Under the bench on which the women of Si 


sit, may be seen their wooden shoes; while 


in the standing posture appear to be shod with 


those of a similar kind. 


The excessive veneration which one class o 


sons bears to the next above them, perhaps may 


produce a tendency of the people to keep 


eyes partially closed, as seen in the female figures, 
and also in two of the attendants on the Prefect, 


manulacture 


The barrels are firkin 


A rude a 


WOMEN OF SIMODA. 


1 


1 the | and the person who is watching the cooper at work. 
Our narrator remarks: “The Japanese never 
forget the respect they think due to rank, and 
graduate their obeisance according to its degrees, 
from the Emperor to the lowest subject in the 


ntive. 
| 
rt at 

realm. 


were There is a constant succession of prostra- 


for tions ; every one, from prince to peasant, has some 
person before him to whom he is bound to cringe 


and crouch into the dirt.” The Emperor makes 


many his obeisance not to man, but to some idol 
pur- Perhaps no stronger evidence of the religious 
sentiment can be found than the tendency of all 
ier. nations, however rude, to indicate not only the 
ctice, | reverence for authority but for a supreme being. 
ffuir, | We have never met with specimens of a savage, 
it is | semi-civilized, or heathen nation, in which Vener- 
pork, | ation and Spirituality were not prominent de- 
Veg veloupments in the head, and marked traits in the 
flour | character, showing that religion is inwoven with 


the very texture of the human constitution, so 
that instead of religion being the outworkings of 
moda | the cunning selfishness of a few superior minds 
those | for the sake of subordinating to their power the 
common masses, we find that religion is as ne- 
cessary to human nature as the external senses ; 
that the faculties out of which it legitimately 


grows, in its aspirations after God and im- 


f per- 


their | mortality, are as natural to man as the elements 
of his social nature, or the faculties of his intel- 


lectual powers. 





TO MINISTERS AND DIVINITY 
STUDENTS. 


NoTIcinG a suggestion under the head of “ Vot 
to Currespondents,” which I deem a valuable 
suggestion, and no less important than valuable, 
I therefore, in accordance with said suggestion, 
avail myself of the present opportunity of penning 
down a few ideas for the benefit, more especially, 
of that class of readers coming under the category 
of “ Ministers of the Gospel and Students in The- 
ology.” 

For a great number of years I have been a pro- 
fessed friend and defender of Phrenology. Being 
naturally of a metaphysical turn of mind, I was, 
some years ago, led to inquire into the validity of 
Phrenology. I had studied the mind, as to its 
internal phenomena, sufficiently to satisfy me 
that a “science of mind,” termed Psychology, 
or, as Cousin terms it, I think more properly, 
** Phenomenology,’ was possible. Phrenology 
was something novel to me. The idea that the 
skull would indicate the internal operations of 
the mind, and thus be a revelation of a man’s 
character, seemed almost incredible. I was at 
this time a resident of New York city, where it 
was possiblé for me to spend an hour or two a day 
among the numerous skulls at Mr. Fowler's 
Cabinet, which I did, with much satisfaction. 

After satisfying myself sufficiently of the va- 
lidity of Phrenology as a science, I concluded to 
have my head examined, and a full chart taken, 
which was accordingly done by Mr. Sizer, who is 
connected with the establishment of Fowler and 
Wells. My friends all agreed that this chart was 
as near truth as possible. Shortly after this, Mr. 
Fowler was lecturing at Hope Chapel, Broadway, 
on Phrenology, and as it was customary with Mr. 
F. on such occasions to invite persons up for 
public examination, I concluded to be present, 
and go up for examination whenever the invita- 
tion was given, as by this means I expected to 
test the validity of my chart. 

The public examination of Mr. Fowler (who 
was utterly ignorant of the fact that I had been 
before examined) so well accorded with my chart, 
that my friends and myself were confirmed in the 
opinion, that Phrenology was at least a possible 
science, and worthy the attention of every intel- 
ligent man. 

From that day I commenced the study of man 
as I came in contact with him in the streets, in 
the marts, in the church, in the halls of learning 
—indeed, everywhere. From that day I walked 
among men very differently from what I did be- 
fore. A new field, of boundless extent, was opened 
to my mental vision—new sources of pleasures 
opened before me—new and more rational ideas 
of man filled my mind, and shut out the preju- 
dices and superstition with which my mind had 
been stuffed in my youth. I became more chari- 
table inmy judgments—more sympathizing—more 
benevolent toward my fellow-beings—in a word, 
I became more rational in my practical judgments. 

Having mingled much in the society of the class 
to whom I address these lines (more particularly), 
and having been particularly careful to mark 
their prejudices, and the many errors they fall 
into because of these prejudices, I shall here make 
a few remarks on the prejudices against Phre- 
nology and the consequent errors they fall into. 
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When I was studying divinity, I differed from 
all my fellow-students in my views on Phrenology. 
I would frequently bring phrenological facts up 
to throw light on some of our metaphysical 
studies, but I never could do so without being 
laughed at by the students and professors. They 
affected to despise Phrenology, without having 
ever examined its claims to belief. I pitied 
them, and felt provoked to think that they were 
such fools—that they suffered themselves to 
harbor such prejudice in their minds. I was 
almost looked upon as a scapegoat, tinctured 
with “ phrenological infidelity ;’ hence, whenever 
I would introduce the subject, the learned Pro- 
fessor would express his disapprobation with a 
kind of scornful smile, when, immediately, all the 
others would do the same, and perhaps some one 
more conceited than the rest among them, with a 
grave and philosophic smile, would attempt to 
make a few sarcastic remarks, without sense, cer- 
tainly, when all the rest would imitate, as if so 
much sarcasm and laughing were conclusive ar- 
guments against Phrenology. Indeed, I was 
tempted at such times to doubt their having com- 
mon sense. They were all fine specimens for 
practical observations. 

One day, as I was up on the floor discussing 
controverted points in theology, in the course of my 
remarks I made reference to Phrenology. I was 
again at this time laughed at as usual. I then stood 
my ground with independence and boldness, and 
said to the class: “‘ Gentlemen, as I look at you, 
I observe you have different-shaped skulls. The 
Professor is not like any of you. Isee among you 
small skulls and large skulls. I observe in some 
of you a great predominance of the front part of 
the skull, while in the others a predominance of 
the back part. Some of you have the perceptive 
faculties well developed, while others of you have 
them so poorly developed, that the fact is perfectly 
apparent with the studies, so with all the develop- 
ments of the mind, as manifested by Phrenology. 
Now, gentlemen, I would have you inform me 
whence all this diversity of minds, if Phrenology 
is not true?” They were all dumb, and then the 
learned Professor interrupted the silence by say- 
ing, much to my amusement and satisfaction, ‘I 
don’t know but there is something in it; but we 
have no time to dwell on this now, let us there- 
fore proceed with the discussion.” 

It pains me much to say, that of all classes of 
men there are none which seem to be wanting in 
the knowledge of human nature more than the 
theological student when he leaves the hall of 
divinity. It has been justly remarked, that this 
class of students seem to leave their ‘‘ common 
Sense” behind them, so that when they come 
among men they are altogether unfit for their 
calling for the want of practicability. They have 
been accustomed to wander among the unreal, 
the abstract, and the general, and losing sight of 
the concrete and particular, so that when they 
commence on their ministry, they preach to men 
as if they were not human beings. They never 
bring man in contact with himself. They never 
analyze the human mind, so that the meanest can 
understand and learn, and the result of it is, that 
the people of their charge become cold and indif- 
ferent, and the interests of the church die away. 
The want of a proper knowledge of human nature 
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On the part of preachers is a curse to the minis- 
try, and the cause of Christ suffers from it. 

If preachers had studied more with a conscien- 
tious regard to their calling in relation to man, 
they would before now have seen that reading 
sermons was inconsistent with preaching effectu- 
ally. Man can never be acted upon by reading 
sermons as by preaching without notes, and every 
person who is at all acquainted with the nature 
of mind knows this to be true. Man is a sympa- 
thetic being—he is acted upon by the speaker as 


much by the eyes and the diversified movement of 


arms and features as by his voice. The Grecian 
and Roman philosophers and orators were well 
aware of this fact, and they acted upon it. Hence 
we hear Demosthenes saying, when asked what 
eloquence was, ‘‘ Action! action!” he replied— 
meaning, undoubtedly, that the action of the 
speaker was a powerful medium of conveying the 
truth. I wish the study of Phrenology to become 
associated with the study of Divinity, then we 
could hope for a more practical and efficient min- 
istry. Yes, we could hope for a greater number, 
and more effectual revivals of religion, but the 
state of the ministry at present is certainly in- 
efficient. The ministers of the Gospel seem to 


J 


overlook the important fact, that the Holy Spirit 


is deprived of a very important medium of truth 
by reading sermons, and thus withholding such 
oratorical action as is necessary for the occasion. 
The Holy Spirit always acts in accordance with 
the laws of the human mind, so that when min- 
isters act contrary to these laws, instead of co- 
operating with the Spirit of God, they work 
against him, and pull down what he builds up ; 
hence it is impossible to produce a revival under 
such circumstances. Ministers must throw away 
their prejudices and study man, and then they 
will be more likely of directing the truth to the 
minis of men, as Paul, as Christ, and as the Holy 
Spirit does, and thus be efficient co-operators with 
the Spirit to convey the truth and convince the 
min}, CyMRo. 
[The foregoing article, written, as we suppose, by 
an orthodox clergyman, contains much truth, and 
is worthy a careful perusal. Of all men, clergymen 
are most benefited by a knowledge of Phrenology. 
Those who have studied it are pre-eminently suc- 
cessful in exerting a good influence upon the people 
and in drawing and holding attentive congrega- 
tions. We could name three such in N. York, sev- 
eral in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston, ete.—Eps. } 
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Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Conoress —Nothing of importance has occurred 
in the proceedings of Congress since our last rec- 
ord. An extraordinary correspondence between 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Jefferson Davis, and 
General Scott, relative to the pecuniary claims of 
the latter, was ordered to be printed, and has al- 
ready attracted a good deal of public attention. 
The petition for aid to the Submarine Telegraph, 
after considerable opposition, has met with a 
favorable reception. The committee on the in- 
vestigation of bribery and corruption, charged 
against certain members of Congress, have list- 
ened to the testimony of various witnesses, but 
have not yet concluded their labors. 





Erection or Senators —Mr. Preston King, 
(Republican) has been elected United States Sen- 
ator for the State of New York in the room of 
Senator Fish, by the following vote : 


King (Republican) 
Bick l-s (D- moerat) 
Headley (Kaew Nothing) 


The Democrats of the Indiana Legislature have 
elected Graham L. Fitch for the vacancy, and 
Jesse D. Bright for the full term, as United States 
Senators. The Senate did not concur, and pro- 
tested. 

Davin K. Bropertck has been elected by the 
California Legislature United States Senator for 
the full term, and Dr. Gwinn for the vacancy. 


3uRDELL.—The remarkable 
circumstances connected with the murder of Dr. 
Harvey Burdell have produced the most profound 


Mvrver or Dr 


He was dis- 
covered on the morning of Jan. 31, at his resi- 
dence, No. 31 Bond Street, lying dead on the 


sensat.on throughout the country. 


floor of his operating-room, with fifteen wounds 
in various parts of his body, which had apparent- 
After a 
protracted investigation before a coroner's jury, 


ly been inflicted several hours before. 


a verdict was rendered on Saturday, Feb. 13, 
charging Mrs. Emma Augusta Cunningham and J. 
J. Eckel as principals, and George V. Snodgrass as 
accessory in the perpetration of the murder. The 
accused parties were committed to the Tombs, and 
the Grand Jury has since found bills of indict- 
ment against Mrs. Cunniugham and J J. Eckel 
for the murder, and detained Snodgrass as a wit- 
ness. A full account of Burdell will be found 
eleewhere in this number of our Journal. 


Mvurper 1n Hincuam, Mass.—A frightful 
murder has been committed in this quiet and 
beautiful village on Mr. H. J. Gardner, of which 
the circumstances are as follows: 


The family of Mr. Gardner consisted of himself, 


his wife, a woman about his own age, one son and 


a daughter, and the mother of Mr. G., who dur- 
ing his last illness acted in the capacity of nurse. 
Mr. Gardner had been afflicted for several years 
with a diseased leg, which required dressing sev- 
eral times aday, On the 27th of December he 
accidentally fell upon a stone step, striking upon 


the hip of the diseased side. The accident occa- 





called, who examined the injured limb, but found 
no fracture, dislocation, or evidence of internal in- 
jury. On Wednesday preceding the death of Mr. 
Gardner, his physician ordered him to take a dose 
of salts. 
Thursday morning, but as it was not great it was 
thought to proceed from the action of the medi- 
cine. On Thursday night the mother was watch- 
ing at his bedside as usual, when the wife of Mr. G. 
told her to go to bed, as there was no necessity for 
a watch. But although she insisted strongly 
upon it, the mother did not go. The wife then 
put out all the fires, and the room growing cold 
the old lady was compelled to retire. Between one 
and two o’clock in the morning she was called up 
by Mr. Gardner, who was taken with vomiting 
and other alarming symptoms, which induced her 
to send for the physician. On arriving, he found 
his patient sitting up in bed retching violently, 
and complaining of severe pain in the stomach 
and bowels. This was not like common nausea, 
but an inexpressible feeling, as Mr. G. remarked. 
It was now for the first time ascertained that 
the salts he had taken had not operated, or but very 
slightly, although the wife had affirmed to the con- 
trary. The burning sensation in the stomach and 
bowels was extremely painful. Mr. Gardner said 
to his mother, “I believe my wife has poisoned me, 
and she will poison you !” 

Previous to the arrival of the physician, the de- 
ceased had vomited a quantity of dark fluid, at- 
tended with very great distress. He then told 
his mother to preserve it for the doctor’s inspec- 
tion. The wife objected, and notwithstanding the 
expostulations of her daughter, son, and husband, 
and the earnest solicitations of the mother of Mr. G., 
who told her that an examination of the contents 
of the bowl might throw some light upon the case 
—she emptied the contents of it into a slop-pail, 
exclaiming that “If the doctor wants it he'll 
have to dig it out of that!” Mr. G. continued to 
suffer very much through the afternoon of Fri- 
day with the same symptoms as above alluded to, 
and gradually declined until Sunday morning 
about half-past one, when he died in great distress. 
The deceased had been heard to express the 


| fear that his wife would destroy him, and on one 


occasion communicated to a confidential friend 


| certain statements that give increased force to the 
| supposition that he has been foully dealt with. 


Mr. Gardner was, in his religious sentiments, 
a Universalist, while his wife was a zealous mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church. On the occasion of 
the funeral she was unwilling that the friends of 
her husband should call upon a Universalist cler- 
gyman to conduct the services, but at length 
yielded so far as to admit a minister of both per- 
suasions. 

After examination before a Justice of the Peace, 


| Mrs. Gardner has been fully committed for trial to 


the Plymouth County jail. 


PERSONAL. 


Pror. Hepricx’s Successon.—The Trustees 
of the University of North Carolina have elected 
Mr. John Kimberly to fill the chair made vacant 
by the removal of Prof. Hedrick. Mr. Kimberly 


| is a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., and studied at the 


| sioned much pain, and his family physicimn was 


Scientific School in Cambridge. Prof. Hedrick 


This was attended with some nausea on 





had returned to Chapel Hill in season to witness 
the installation of his successor, and has not yet 
formed any engagement for the future. 


Dears or Witt1am Maxwetu.—William Max- 
well, LL.D., died at Williamsburgh, Va., on the 
10th ult., aged 74. He was a native of Norfolk, 
in that State, and held a high position at the bar. 
He represented Norfolk at different times in both 
branches of the Legislature. He afterward re- 
ceived the appointment of Principal Professor of 
Hampden Sidney College, and subsequently be- 
came editor of The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, which position he occupied for several 
years. Ata late period of his life he removed to 
Richmond, where, as is said of him by the Nor- 
folk Herald, “his usefulness was manifested on 
all occasions requiring the exercise of talents, the 
grace of eloquence, the aid of judicious counsel, 
and a ready and helping hand—and ever with a 
noble disinterestedness which formed a shining 
characteristic of his nature.” While a resident 
of Richmond, he was chosen secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society, and editor of “The 
Historical Register,” a work which was to hima 
labor of love. 

Deatnu or Dr. Kane.—Advices from Havana 
received by the family of this intrepid explorer, 
state that he died at Havana on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary. The greatest sympathy was shown by the 
authorities of the island, who attended his funeral 
in a body. 


FOREIGN. 


Nicaracua.—The latest advices from Nicaragua 
state that Walker's prospects had been improving. 
He had twelve hundred men, and plenty of mu- 
nitions and supplies of provisions. Three hun- 
dred fillibusters occupied Punta Arenas. The 
Costa Ricans still held possession of the San Juan 
River; but they had made no attempt to follow 
up their partial success. 

The capture of the steamers on the San Juan 
by the Costa Ricans was effected by the aid of an 
American named Spencer, who is an agent of 
Commodore Vanderbilt. 

One of the prisoners on board the boats, when 
he took them, describes him as follows : 

“ But a few weeks ago he was a common work- 
man over at Punta Arenas. He told us that he 
had Fort San Carlos, and 2,500 Costa Ricans, on 
different defensible points along the river. One 
of these is Castillo, and there are two or three 
between Castillo and Serapiqui. We could have 
taken him and his boat easily enough, and some 
of Walker's officers talked fight, but it was in- 
timated to them that the passengers were pas- 
sengers, and had not come down to fight Walk- 
er’s battles for him; and that if the captain 
should undertake to get us into difficulty, it was 
highly probable that the top of his head would 
go off. 

“Spencer is a very loquacious man, talks like 
a mechanie, has a Yankee twang, is fond of tell- 
ing that he was a common workman but a little 
while ago. and very much elated at what he has 
accomplished. He is a Yankee, active, and 
shrewd. He told me that his plan of operation 
was to destroy the eountry around Walker, and 
to avoid fighting with him, leaving his destruc- 
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tion to famine and disease. If he should ad- 
vance on Costa Rica, there were many passes on 
the way where a handful of men could destroy a 
whole army. Spencer said he expected that the 
Costa Ricans would have Walker hung in the 
course of a few weeks. He said he was interest- 
ed in the Transit Company before it was taken 
from Vanderbilt, and when Walker took it he 
robbed him of all his property ; he was fighting 
now to get it back again.” 


Scenes at THE Takine or Granapa.—Colonel 
Jones, late paymaster of Walker’s army, has 
given the following, among other, sketches and 
scenes during the war : 

“ At Granada, in the place where the sick and 
wounded, the dead and dying were gathered to- 
gether, there were scenes very comico-tragical— 
incidents most diverse and opposed. A great 
many men went almost mad from the effects of 
opium—they lost the entire use of their legs be- 
low the knees. They would sit there among the 
corpses of the dead, and amid the moans of the 
dying, acting so fantastically and droll, that it 
was impossible sometimes te keep from laugbing. 
They were tormented by a burning, parching, 
quenchless thirst, like that of the Sahara under 
the meridian sun. Sometimes, in crawling about 
to get water, they would meet or obstruct one 
another ; then they would attack each other and 
fight furiously, fight like madmen, which they 
were. At the same“time near them, or perhaps 
almost under them, would lie a poor wounded 
man, howling from the intensity of his pain, or 
praying for death, while big agony with tortur- 
ing hand grappled his quivering form. The 
maddened men would thus fight till separated, 
exhausted, or one overcame the other. Some- 
times they would chant the fragment of a rabble 
song as a funeral dirge for the dying. 

“There was one poor fellow lying beside me 
who had had his leg terribly shattered by a ball. 
I forget his name, but we will call him Anderson. 
A delirious man near him kept crawling about 
for water, and in doing so came in contact with 
the wounded man’s mangled limb, which, of 
course, made the latter suffer the most intense 
pain. Anderson bore it patiently as long as he 
could, and then swore that the next one who got 
on his leg should suffer for it. Again the deliri- 
ous opium-eater, parched with thirst, crawling 
along seeking for water, got upon the wounded 
leg. Anderson raised himself up and pitched 
into his tormentor, who, with the instinct of 
madness, defended himself and returned the as- 
sault. The fight grew furious, they pelted each 
other right heartily ; the one assailed as fiercely 
as the bloodhound does the stag when held at 
bay, the other defended as savagely as the tiger 
when, blind with rage and mad with wounds, he 
rushes wildly at every thing in his course. At 
length sense of weakness overcame strength and 
madness ; Anderson triumphed, though like many 
who battle for the right, more injured from its 
defense than he would have been by its loss ; but 
he obtained peace at least from one madman for 
the rest of that night. 

“I slept on a lounge or raised bed which was 
scarcely a foot above the floor, yet one night two 
crazy fellows got in contact with each other un- 
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der it, when a fight ensued there in that confined 
position ; they battled it out. I had the legs of 
my bed cut off so they could not get under there 
any more. A burning thirst and an ihstinct of 
self-defense seemed to be the great characteristics 
of the men when maddened from the effects of 
opium. They take the opium when they are at- 
tacked by cholera to save them from the pain and 
effects of that disease; but the drug generates a 
burning thirst, and if they drink water they are 
sure to die. If they do not drink water, opium 
is a very good medicine for cholera. 

“ There was a native Nicaraguan with us, who’ 
having been attacked with the cholera, took opium 
for its cure. As usual, a consuming thirst fol- 
lowed ; they would not let him have any water. 
There was a well near, and every day he would 
go out there, sit down, and look languidly at the 
water. The well was about fourteen feet deep, 
with four feet of water in it. The top of the well 
was surrounded by a wall two feet high. Every 
day he would go and sit for hours looking down 
into the water, until the water became so enticing, 
and his thirst so overpowering, that he plunged 
in head first to get a drink. Help was imme- 
diately called, and they barely succeeded in sav- 
ing him from drowning. His fall did not hurt 
him much. He got one good drink, and died.” 


France.—Tae Murver or tHe ArcuBisHop.— 
Nearly nine years ago the world was startled by 
an announcement that the venerable Archbishop 
of Paris had been shot in the exercise of his func- 
tions in the street, during the riots of 1848. It 


_ was said that no similar accident had taken place 


since the time of Thomas a Becket. We have 
now to record the murder of the successor of this 
archbishop, Monsieur Sibour. 

Among the numerous persons present at the 
ceremony of St. Etienne-du-Mont was Mme. 
Mérad, a wood-dealer of Ecouen. At her side a 
man stood for nearly an hour, during which she 
was struck by his apparent devotion. She re- 
lates that, when the procession made the first 
round, he quietly drew back his chair, in order 
not to impede its passage. A little after, when 
Mme. Mérad’s umbrella fell down, he picked it 
up, and presented it to her with great politeness. 
At the second turn of the procession, when the 
Archbishop was passing, she saw her neighbor 
draw a knife from under his coat, and rush with 
fury on the prelate. Mme. Mérad seized the man 
by the arm, when the knife inflicted a slight 
wound in her left hand, from which the blood 
flowed freely. But for this she would not have 
let go her hold of the assassin. 

It is said that, on rushing upon the Arch- 
bishop, the assassin cried, “A bas la déese !” 
(Down with the goddess!) ; or, according to an- 
other account, “ A priest must not be allowed to 
perish from hunger.” The Archbishop, who 
was dressed in his pontifical robes, with the 
miter on his head and his crozier in his hand, fell 
to the ground, murmuring almost inaudibly, “ Le 
malheureux.” He expired on the spot, and his 
inanimate remains were first conveyed to the 
vestry of the church, and were subsequently 
transported to the Archiepiscopal Palace. 

It seems that he was a man of bad character, 
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and no madman, as is pretended. His name is 
Verges. At the seminary of Montronge he was 
not much liked by his companions, for he was 
gloomy and taciturn, and replied in few words to 
the questions addressed to him. His eyes were 
ordinarily bent to the ground, and he never 
looked the person with whom he spoke in the 
face. As the period of his stay at the seminary 
was drawing to a close, some pieces of money 
were stolen; he was accused and convicted of 
the robbery, and had in consequence to leave the 
seminary. 

The venerable Abbé Legrand, curé of St. 
Germain ]’Auxerrois, was kind enough then to 
receive him, although knowing the fault which 
he had committed, but the repentance the young 
man manifested appeared so sincere that the 
priest pardoned him, and carried indulgence so 
far as to attach him to the church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois. As a priest of that parish, he was 
called on to officiate as cross-bearer in the cele- 
bration of divine service at the chapel of the 
Tuileries. This post filled his mind, it appears, 
with hopes of speedy promotion ; but, as his ex- 
pectations were not realized, he fancied the Abbé 
Legrand was the cause of his disappointment, and 
to be avenged, he addressed odious denunciations 
against him to the procureur-impérial. That 
conduct caused him to be dismissed from the 
parish of St. Germain ]’'Auxerrois and the diocese 
of Paris. 

After some months’ suspension, the Arch- 
bishop, who did not wish to be too rigorous, 
and who heped that Verges had returned to 
better sentiments, sent him to the Bishop of 
Meaux, who gave him the curé of St. Servin. 
The cross-bearer of the Tuileries considered him- 
self humiliated by being sent to a village; and 
thinking that his superiors had closed against 
him the path to dignities, he spoke against them 
most violently. And not content with this, he 
attacked certain dogmas of the Church, and in 
his pulpit he held forth particularly against that 
of the Immaculate Conception. Interdicted for 
this preaching, and also for the publication of a 
pamphlet in which he attacked his superiors and 
the officers of justice with exceeding violence, his 
irritation became excessive. He determined on 
vengeance, and several times threats were uttered 
by him; but among the persons threatened the 
Archbishop was never named. 

The fellow, who confesses that he lurked round 
the church all the morning in doubt whether to 
enter, was nearly strangled by the crowd when 
they knew what had passed. A sergent de ville 
rushed on him and secured him, sword in hand. 
On arriving at the prison Mazas, Verges asked 
for food, saying, “ I have taken nothing since the 
morning, and I feel in want of something.” Food 
was given him, and he ate it with a good ap- 
petite, nothing in his manner appearing to dis- 
play the slightest emotion. In his examination, 
he evinces no symptom of madness. He appears 
clear and resolute, and says he was suspended 
unjustly. The church is hung in black, and 
closed till it can be purified. The body of the 
Archbishop has been embalmed. 

The murderer has since been tried, condemned 
to death, and executed. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN CALIFORNIA. 


In a letter on business, a friend, who is a judge 
in California, makes certain observations on the 
feasibility of California as a phrenological field, 
from which we make a few extracts : 

“Why is it that so little phrenological effort 
has been made in the State of California? there is 
surely no State in the Union more free from the 
Californians, in general, 
energetic. 


fetters of conservatism. 
are enterprising, intelligent, 
There is a variety of population here, presenting 
a wide field for the range of phrenological investi- 
gation. 

“ Where could a field be found in which there 
would be more ample opportunities for doing 
good? That an able phrenologist would find hear- 
ing ears and practical inquiring minds, there 
can be no reasonable doubt; and that lectures 
upon Phrenology would be as remunerative to the 


and 


lecturer, in a pecuniary point of view, I think it 
highly probable. Why not have a phrenological 
depot in the city of San Francisco or Sacramento ? 
Why not one of your number visit California on a 
lecturing tour? Were you to do so, I am sure 
that you would be able to obtain a great many 
phrenological facts of a highly interesting charac- 
ter. You would find here one of the finest and 
healthiest climates in the world; you would find 
the minds of our people eminently practical and 
peculiarly open to conviction. I feel anxious to 
correspond with you in regard to the propriety in 
making an effort for the dissemination of Phrenol- 
ogy in California.” 

That our correspondent is right in his views of 
the Golden State as a feasible field for the intro- 
duction and wide dissemination of Phrenology, we 
have not the slightest doubt. It is settled by pio- 
neer men who are sharp in intellect—bold to 
break away from the blighting influences of dead 
formality and a 
men who are not afraid to think and to back up 
their thoughts by actions. 
dare to listem attentively to new truth, even 
though it be unpopular, and to adopt whatever 


retrospective conservatism— 


It is such men who 


seems right regardless of theories which are more 
honored by time than honorab!e for their truth- 
fulness. When the Atlantic slope was first set- 
tled by the whites, it was not by the sleepy, cow- 
ardly conservatives of Europe, but by men of 
burning thoughts and courageous hearts—pio- 
neers who felt a yearning after new truth and a 
higher life. The American Revolution and repub- 
lican government, which is already spread from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and stretches from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
was the fruit of that spirit which brought them 
across the stormy ocean to make a home in the 
wilderness, rather than to submit to tyranny in 
the Old World, Californians are legitimate off- 
shoots from these old revolutionary pioneers, and 
though sometimes, through the luxuriousness of 
liberty, a thorn may here and there protrude it- 
self, and the character of some be thus marred, 
still in the main our Territories on the Pacific are 
settled by the freest, boldest, and most earnest 
characters of modern times. They have an ap- 
petite for progressive thought, and incline to aid 
its promulgation with a heartiness and enthusiasm 
which is really cheering. 

In respect to a depot for Phrenology in Califor- 





nia, we doubt not it would be a source of advance- 
ment to the people there, as well as profit to who- 
ever might establish it. As for ourselves, we have 
already Shree establishments, and could hardly 
command the time to be absent long enough to 
plant another on the Pacific shore, though it 
would give us great pleasure to do so, or at least 
deliver a few courses of lectures there—to com- 
mune with the people, and study the climate and 

the country. If the Pacific Railroad were complet- 

ed, it would require but little effort to elicit from 
us a promise to visit the Far West. 

Some young man, of good talent and consider- 
able experience as a lecturer, who has done less 
of battle in the field than ourselves, could. hardly 
do for himself or the world better than to establish 
himself at San Francisco or Sacramento, and build 
himself up with the State and the people. 





WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Gatuta Co., Onto, Jan. 19, 1857. 

Messrs. FowLer Anp Weiuis—I have been a 
reader of your journals for several years, and I 
must say with much pleasure and decided profit. 
It was not until last year that I made the ac- 
quaintance of Lire ILLustRATeED, but our com- 
panionship since that time has been of such an 
agreeable and pleasant kind that I can not con- 
sent to part company ; and if the vigor of its youth 
is any criterion by which to judge of its full ma- 
turity, [hope we shall journey together through 
life. I regret that I have not an opportunity to 
do something in the way of extending your circu- 
lation. But my business is such that I have not 
one hour in the week that is not fully employed. 
I send you six dollars (and the inclosed list) ; it is 
all gratuitous,with an exception. Had I means, I 
would gladly send your journals into many fami- 
lies in this village and vicinity, with the full be- 
lief that it would be the most judicious charity I 
could bestow. The names on the list, you will 
observe, are pretty well scattered, but I hope the 
persons to whom they are sent will be the means 
of gaining you many more subscribers. You 
ought to have at least one million of subscribers, 
and I hope to see the day when your publications 
shall have penetrated every nook and corner of 
the earth, and borne the healing balm of physical 
and moral purity into every household. I have, 
the last year, freely lent and circulated my pa- 
pers in a number of families, and doubtless some of 
them may conclude to send for them. Should any 
one with whom I come in contact manifest such a 
desire, I will gladly send it to you. But I find 
that your publications address themselves more 
especially to the thinking minds, and unfortuate- 
ly there are too many that never take the trouble 
to think for themselves. May abundant success 
attend all your efforts for humanity is the earnest 
desire of your friend, W. H. Moreweap. 


In a late number you ask for facts from those 
benefited by Phrenology and Hydropathy. I 
testify with pleasure what I have done for myself 
since ideas from your books and journals caused 
me to venture on self-improvement and self-gov- 
ernment. About seven years ago some of your 
works were shown me which I read, and was 
much interested in them. Two years later a 
young phrenologist came to lecture where I lived. 
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Marca, 


LL 


I applied for a chart of my character out of mere 
curiosity, but he hit my case so well that he made 
me a firm believer in the science, and I followed, 
as well as I could, the advice he gave me. I was 
then 24 years old, dyspeptic, weak in body, and 
miserable. I am now two inches taller, twenty 
Ibs. heavier, healthy, and happy. 


Yours for the cause, C. W. A. 








W.S. Yes. The likeness may be sent us by 
mail. The written description may be sent you, and Jike- 
ness returned, within a week. 

H. P. The work you need is “‘ Education Com- 
plete,” which contains Physiology, Animal and Mental; 
Memory and Self-Caliure. Price, prepaid by mal, $2 50. 

A. J. L. wishes advice as to the most appropri- 
ate occupation or parsuit in life. To direct him in this re- 
quires an inti quai with his organization and 
developments, which he has not furnished. A chart—or a 
copy of one—given by a competent phrenologist, a pers nal 
interview, or a correct daguerreotype likeness, would en- 
able us to comply with the r quest. 

B. (New Annan) will accept our thanks for the 
article. It is not asutject adapted to our use, Please try 
some other. 

Ledda. Try prose. 

Mrs. Caroline Turner, Weston, Mo. We are 
unable to give you any information on the point of your in- 
quiry. D. G. D. bas not been heard from by us for several 
years, and is supposed to be dead. 

Almanacs. J. M., Canada West. 
supply almanacs of previous years, 

Snelling’s “ Art of Photography,” price $1 25, is the work 
you want for instruction in taking daguerreotype likenesses, 

Decatur. The style of the dialogue is too solemn 
and an‘ique, we think, to suit our columns. 

Music. To excel as a performer on any instru- 
ment, the organs of Time, Tune, and Concentrativeness are 
essential. Other faculties, especially Ideality, Sublimity, 
Veneration, etc., participate. For a full elucidation, see 
* Education Complete.” 

We want to know how Prescott, the blind his- 
torian, can write. We do not understand the JovrNnaL 
when it says, “ he writes with a stylus or bodkin.” J. I. B. 

Ans. He uses the manifold-writing process, which con- 
sists of a sheet or sheets of colored oily paper, interiaid 
wich thin white paper prepared for the parpose in such & 
way that by pressing with a hard point of a bodkin or stylus 
upon the surface a perfect impression is shed off from the 
colored sheets upon the white trans; nt ones This is 
used by the telegraph compani+s by which to furnish haifa 
dozen or more copies of news to as many newspapers at & 
single writing. In addition, Prescott bas a frame in which 
he fastens his paper, aud across this he has wires stretched, 
which serve as rules for the lines, by which he is guided in 
the writing. With his left hand he follows his stylus, and 
thus he plods through his voluminous works. 

To a Frrenpv of Progress.—We would like to 
publish your suggestions, and all others that are useful abou! 
house build fully il d, if we had suitable cuts. 
“ Home for All” bas been pretty widely circulated, and now 
has a steady sale. Every one can modify the plans in that 
work as his taste and convenience may suggest. 

I. B., of North Carolina, writes, “Can you send 
us @ lecturer on Phrenology and the laws of health? I 
think some competent and energetic lecturer would find & 
tour through North Carolina to be pleasant as well as profil- 
able” Who will respond? 

H. Robinson, Canada West.—The work to which 
you refer is as follows: 

“ Home forall. A New, Cheap, Convenient, and Superior 
Mode of Building, containing full Directions for Constructing 
Gravel Walls. With Views, Plans, and Engraved Iilusira~ 
tions.” New Edition, Revised and Eolarged. Price, 87 
cen's. 

Mrs. Susan B. Little, of Ottawa, II1., will please 
accept our thanks for her « fforts to extend the Journal and 
the doc’rines it incoleates. She is egent for our works and 
is the Examiner for the Phrenological Society of O:tawa, 
May sucess attend her, and ail others who labor honestly 
and faithfully in the good cause. 





We can not 
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Adbertisements. 











ADVERTISEMENTs.—In future, we do not in- 
tend to solicit miscellaneous advertis «nents ‘or this Journal, 
A few that are apt ropriate, and of interest to our readers, 
will be admiited, twenty-five cents a liue ea h ins: rtion. 


“Tre Intummator.” A CLER- 
GYMAN sends 25 cents for LIFE ILLUSTRATED, to 
“see” if it will iduminate the minds of the people in the 
dark region which surrouncs him. 





? » wW ee. a 
“Ger THE Best.”—Wesster’s 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. What more essential to every 
family, counting-room, student, and indeed every one who 
would know the right use of language, the ing, or- 
thography and pronunciation « f words, than a good English 
DICTIONARY ?—of daily necessity and permanent value. 

WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED is now the recognized 
Standard. “ Constantly evted and relied on in our Courts 
ot Justice, in our |-gislstive bodies, and in public dis- 
cussions, as enlircly conclusive,’ says Hon. Joun C. 
SPENCER. 

can I make a better investment? 

“ For c»piousness, exactitude of definition, and adapted- 
ness to the present state of science and Iterature, the most 
valuabie work of the kind that I have ever seen in our lan- 
guage.”—President Wuyland 

Published by G. & U. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all booksellers, Mch 2t 








Owasco Lake Nursertss, Av- 
BURN, N. Y.—I wish to cail the attention of the lovers of 
good fruit and handsome trees to this new establishment, 
situated two miles from Auburn, near the fvot of the beauti- 
fal Owasco Lake. 

Desirous of pleasing the eye as well as satisfying the pal- 
ate, | keep, in addition to a general assortment of FRUIT- 
TREES, a great variety of Native and Foreign ORNA- 
MENTAL FOREST-TREES and Shrubs, both Deciduous 
aod Evergreen. 

Moreover, #8 I believe I keep these articles “as good as 


the best.” I intend alsu to sell them “as cheap as the 
cheapest,” 


Being an extravagant lover of “ good fru't, and plenty of | 


it” I have embarked in this enterprise with the determin- 
a'ion to make it the business of my life; and if this should 
meet the eye of any person of like views, who has money 
to invest in such an undertaking, I would say that I want a 
PARTNER with some cash capital, to sid me io the whole- 
tale Nursery and Fruit-Growing business, for which I have 
& good location. If such a one will correspond with me, I 
wil explain the ma ter fuily. 

I will send Catalogues of my Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
on application, H. COLLINS. 





Wuo Wants a Cueap Piano? 
The subscriber has been for years engaged in the purchase 
and sale of Pianos, Harps, Melodeons, Guitars, Organs, 
Masic, ete, and being a practical musician, has given en- 
tire satisfaction. He buys directly from the manufacturers, 
and is thereby relieved from heavy rents and othr ex- 
penses, Every instrament sold by him receives his personal 
attention and is guaranteed not only as to quality, but as 
being cheaper than it can be procured at avy wholesale 
house in America. A printed list of prices, accompanied 
by the most unquestionable r ferences, will be sent, free of 
charge, to all paris of the world, on application to 
Feb —— M. EDNEY, 56 John Sireet, New York. 





Nerarty Reapy, with Svuear- 
CANE SEED GRATIS —Chinese Sugar-Cane and Sugar- 
Making. Its History, Culture, and sdaptation to the Boil, 
Climate, and Economy of the United States, with an Ac- 
count of various Processes of Manufacturing Sugar. Drawn 
from Authentic Sources, by Charles F. Stansbury, A.M., 
la‘e Commissioner at the Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations, at London. Price 25 cents. 


Published by ©. M SAXTON & CO, 140 Fulton-Street, 
New York, 
pts-t Persons inclosing 25 cents and a three-cent 
ost-office stump io ua, we will send the above book aud 
Seed enough 10 PLANT TWO RO! 8 SQUARE. 

©. M. SAXTON & OO, 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


For Twenty-Five Cents. 
That first-class Fam ly Paper, LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 


Will be sent Taree wonths on trial, by FOWLER anp 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. — : 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
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Now Ready. 
.d - 9 > 

V ANDERVEER 5 I ATENT ARITH- 
METICAL TABLES. A new and valuable article for chil- 
ren in learning the MULTIPLICATION TABLE. For 
sale by Booksellers and Stationers throughout the United 
States. Also, Wholesale and Retail by the proprietor, 

J. B. MORRILL, 
No. 804 Broadway, up stairs, Room No. 17. New York. 





To att Men wuo vo Wrire! 
The WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN. Merchants, 
Accountants, and business men of every class, if you desire 


a permanent relief from bad, poor, or indifferent pens— 
— delay the WASHINGTON MEDALLION 
4aN. 

It is none of your “ gol’-pointed,” or “ diamond pointed,” 
or * gutta percha,” or ‘india rubber,” or “ ga!vanized,” or 
“amalgamed,” or “eleciroic,” or “anti-corrosive,” or 
“double-back action,” or “ pnever-‘a)ling-fountain-ot-ink” 
pep—which are all humbogging phrases des'gned to de- 
ceive—but it is an AMERICAN MADESTFEL PEN, 
manufactured in Thirty-seventh Street, in the city of New 
York, AND IS THE ONLY STEEL PEN MANUFAC- 
TURED IN AMERICA! 

It is an improvement on all pens ever made before—its 
shap» and «evice are pate: ted, and it is beyend all ques- 
tion the best pen in the world, and will write beautifully 
even when thi -kly coated with dried ink ! 

These who have from early hat adhered to the quill, for 
its softness, can now drop their “ feathers” and * steed awhile 
away”—to their great relief from fr quent ‘‘ pen-msking” 
and “ pen-m+nding”—hby using the WASHINGTON ME- 
DALLION PEN, which is the ONLY true and perfect sub- 
st:tute for the * classic o'd quill” that scientific experiments 
have ever pr: duced. Mark that, ye knights of the quilt! 
Aod Ameticau science and American artisans have achieved 
the victory. 

Tho e who have accustomed their hands to the use of gold 
pens, and find it impossible to procure two alike, or one that 
does not get bent or lose a point now and then, wil/ find in 
the WASHINGTUN MEDALLION PEN a pen that is 
ever-poin ed, and possesses, as a purely scientific result of 
ite conformation, all the ease or sufiness of the most perfect 
gold pens, and greater certainty of character—more regular 
stability. Th gold pen can never be perfectly duplicated. 
THE WASHINGTON MEDALLION Pens are uniform in 
quality and action, 

Those who have been fooled by a little Japan Varnish 
into the use of etiff bits of steel under the impression that 
they were “India Rubber” or “Gutta Percha Pens,” and 
therefore would not corr de, are hereby informed that there 
has never been a single pen made of those materials, and 
never will be, for reasons that must be apparent to every 
man of common sevse who will give the scientific structure 
of a pen a moment's consideration. 

But above all, Americans, bear this in mind—that this 
couvtry pays England and France One Million of Dollars 
annually for Steel Pens—poor or worthless pens at that. 
And now, in the language of a distinguished economist, 
“Let American children learn the art of Writing, and 
American letters be written, and American commercial 
records, and all the vast business of this country be recorded 
with American-made Pens.” 

For sale at the Manufacturing Company’s prices by 

Méssrs. MARKS, BUTTRICK & OO. 

No, 95 Chambers Street. 

Messrs. AMES, HERRICK, BARN#8S & RHODES, 

No 75 Jobn Street. 

Messrs. BURNHAM. PLUMB & Co. 175 Broadway. 

Messrs. GRAY, COOK & MERKIT, 18 Beekman Street. 

And by ail the first-class retail Stationers in the city; and 
to Jobb: rs, at the office of the Company, No. 298 Broadway. 

Three sample pens will be sent on receipt of two stumps, 
together with a circular containing ‘ull partculars as to 
price, etc. Addrers W. M. PEW & CO, 

293 Broadway, New York, Box 3 185, P. O. 
Mech. 1t 


> ] ] “ ™ 
Downtne’s Rurat Essays. -- 
Edited with a Memoir of the Author, by George William 
Curtis, and a Letter to his Friends, by Frederica Bremer. 
In one vol. octavo price $3. 

Of Mr. Downinz’s reputation as a writer, it is almos 
sup rflaous to speak. He is, by universal cousent, the bes 
and most interesting among those who have chosen the 
same line. This volurne contains sl! his editurial papers in 
the J/orticulturist. Tne memoir will be read with great 
interest, on account of the amiable and exellent character 
of Mr. Downing, as well as his well-earned literary fame. 
Mies Bremer's test:monial to his merit is an eulogium « qua'ly 
worthy of him and of herself. Tare volume closes with a 
series of interesting letters from England. Pub ished by 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 879 Broadway, New York, wh» 
keep on hand a complete assoriment of books on Farming, 
Horticulture, Gardening, ete, together with a full stock of 
books in the various departments of literature, Also school 
books and stationery, wholesale aud reta |. Mb. 1t.b. 





WarraAntTED Never T0 FREEZE! 
SUCTION. AND FORCE PUM?S that will not freeze, 
and that will last for many years without repair. 

ith E.G. DAY & CO., 118 John Street, New York. 
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Merry’s Museum & Partey’s 
MAGAZINE for 1857. “ The oldest and best Magazine for 
children in the worle.” Everybody notices bow it has im- 
proved of late. It will be better than ever the coming year 
It will be enlivened with Ropert Merey'’s Travets, and 
Hream Hatener’s Prrermace. It will be illuminated by a 
series of Stovies from Cousin Hannah. Aunt Sue, May Ful- 
lerton, Pog-gun, and others, will be liberal with their favors. 
To wh ch will be edded Prize Problems, Puzzles, Riddles, 
and all sorts of Fun, done up in the Mupthly Chat. 
Terms: One Dollur a year, in advance; Specimen num- 
bers sent free. 
A Bound Volume for every two new subscrib: rs, paying 
in advance. 
For a liberal list of premiums for new subscribers, see the 
Museum cover. 
Agents wauted—liberal encouragement giver. 
J.N. STEARNS & CO., 
Pablishers and Proprietors, 116 Nessau 8t., New York. 





yD T ‘ x 
Ine Untrep States FLax anp 
HEMP COMPANY, 28 Pine Street, New York. FLAX 
AND H2ZMP BRAKES AND SCUTCHERS for sale low. 
The fullest guarantee as to work and durability. 
E, F. HOVEY. 





Marks’ Improvep ARTIFICIAL 
LEGS. With these limbs the time of ex- 
periment has passed. The wonderful 
success which they have met with since 
their intr.duction, has placed them above 
the dangers that usually occur from any 
would-be grasping monopoly. 

The poriion of the public that are in- 
terested in improvements of this kind, aro 
respecifully invited to examine thse 
limbs, and use their own imparial judg- 
m nt b-tere approval or disapproval. 

The following certificates trom gentle- 
men of high repectability and experience, 
ere offered to the publc as testimony ¢ qual 

A _oeteoees= to ary other presented for ‘he consivera- 

——— tion of those oe rested : 
New York, January, 1°57. 

This is to certify that we are wearing Artificial Legs, 
marufactured by Mr. Marks, of 307 Broadway, New York, 
and that we purchased them after having full knowedge of 
other establishmeuts, professing to do much more for the 
uufortupates than any one else. 

Now, having used them tor a sufficient period of time to 
give ample tstimony from aciual service, we freely and 
earnestly recommend them to all percons requiring a substi- 
tute, as possessing great and important mmorovements of 
very great advantage to those using them. Mr. Albert Stur- 
tevaot, Shipping Merchavt, residence No, 42 East Thirty- 
Fifih-street, New York. 

Geo. W. Edwards, Merchart, No. 48 Avenue D, New 
York, had twenty years’ experience in limbs of different 
kinds. Fernendo E, Worerster, Engraver, No. 28 Broad- 
way. New York_us: d several other limbs. Walter 8. Kane, 
No. 23 Irving Place, Hoboken, New Jersey, and many 
others For turther information call or address 

A. A. MARKS, 307 Broadway, New York, near City 
Hospital. 


<2. 





A New System or PHRENOLOGY. 
By JOHN 8. HITTELL. Just published by C. BLANCH- 
ARD, No. 76 Nassau Street, New York. 12mo, cloth, gilt. 
Price 75 cunts. Sent by ma), postage tree. 


’ ; ‘ ae . ’ ase 
Carpets, Or-Crorns, Erc., at 
Low Prices for Cush. GEORGE E. L. HYATT, Nos. 444 and 
446 Pearl Street, near Chatham, New York, bas now in 
store, and is constant'y receiving, a well-sse-rted stock of 
Carpets, Oil-Cloths, ete., to which he invites public atten- 
tion, believing that an examination of both quality and 
prices will pruve eatisfack ry to merchants aud to purchasers 
g nerally, who buy for cash. 

His stock consists of Rech Velvet Tap: stry and Brussels 
Carpets, in new designs; Superior English and American 
8 Ply and Iograin Carpets, comprising many new patterns 
made expressly for first-cl.ss trade. Also, Twilled and Plain 
Venetion Halt and St.ir-Carpets ; Oil-Cloths in wir ths from 
2 w 24 feet. in verious qualiti.s; Rich Mosaic, Tuf ed, and 
Common Hearth Rugs avd Door Mats of different sorts ; 
Table and Pien» Cov. rs «f choice patterns ; 4-4, 5-4, and 
6-4 Plaid and Plain Matiings; Window Shades of desirable 
styles; Stair Coverings, Stair Rois, and al other articles 
u:ua'ly kept in Carprt S‘ores, 

He is also Agent for selling Cahart and Nye’s Aubura 
Pow: r Loom 8 Ply and Ingrain Carpets, which are in qual- 
iy, style, and color + qual to ary goods made; aleo, Agent 
for seling Barber's Prison-made Brussels, 3 Ply, Imggain, 
and Venetian «a pets and Ruge. 

All will be represemed to purchasers and sold at fair 
Prices, 2th 
OLp SPANISH QUARTERS NOT 
taken for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. Send the Dimes. 
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CranBerry PLants ror Sate, 


of the Bell or Egg-shaped variety, and Upland Cranberries, 

which grow on poor, cold land. Also, the New Rochelle or 

Lawton Blackberry. Circulars relating to Culture, Svil, 

Price, etc., will be forwarded by inclosing a postage-stamp. 
FP. TROWBRIDGE, 


Feb—tf tr. New Haven, Cono. 


‘ 2 - 
Setr-Actine Currar-Frx- 
Tures.—HARTSHORN SLIDING SPRING MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY.—For Window Shades, Sky Lights, 
Vestibules, Carriages, Mu.quito Bare, Curtains, Charts 
Maps, Plans, Awnings, etc. All our fixtares are warrent- 
ed, and, if put up properly, will carry the curtain smooth, 
and last for years without getting out of order, and will 
prove cheaper in the end than any other kine. We make 
three different fixtures, at prices from one sbilling to two 
dollars, and put ap ebades in ei, ht different ways. Ladies 
and gentlemen are inviled to call and examine the opera- 
tion of the Sliding Spring. 
To the trae a liberal disevunt. 
All kinds of shades made to order. 
147 Washington Street (opposite Old South). 
tf. JACOB HARTSHORN. 





™ 

Premium Prano Fortes.—Tue 
attention of purchasers and the public is respectfally solicit- 
ed to the b-autifal PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the Warerooma, 335 Washington, corner of 
Weeat Street. 

New and important improvements have been Introduced 
in these instruments, which render them much more power- 
ful, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, al 
parts being equally balanced, and for musical effect they 
are far in advance of the common Square Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimonia's from those 
who have parch sed an? tried these instramen’s, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Massachusetts Me- 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
exhibition, it is with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufac'ured. 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechani cs 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) for the bes 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P, 8. Every instrument warranted to give per'ect satis- 
faction. JAMES W. VYOSE, 

Warerooms, 835 nee ~ Street (Cor. ot West Street), 
os'on, 


146 anp 148 Nassau Street, 
TRACT HOUSE, corner of Spruce Street. The NEW 
HAT COMPANY would most respe ‘tfally invite the people 
of New York, and those visiting the city, whether wishing 
to purchase or not, to call and examine the style and finish 
of their THREE-DOLLAR HaTS, By so doing, they feel 
fully confi.tent that you will agree with them in saying that 
they are equal, if not superior, to any Four-Doilar Hat sold 
in the city. 

Children’s Hats, Caps, and Umbrellas equally low, and o 
& superior quality, also on hand, Feb. 3t. b 





ALBERT WEBER, 
PIANO-FORTE MANU FACTUBER, 
No. 155 West Broadway, New York. 

Sole Manufacturer of the celebrated CONCERT PIANO. 


The subscriber would in- 
form his numerous friends 
and customers that h» has 
gre«tly enlarged his manu- 
facturing department in 
order to meet the increase 

5 in demand for his unriv- 

a’ed Pian 6, and as every 

Piano, especially tone and 

touch, is personal'y superintended by the subscriber, the 

public will be warranted an instrum nt whi: h. for beauty, 

strength and durability, power and sweetness of tone and 

touch, stands unsurpassed. Every Piano sold at the lowest 
manufacturers’ prices. A call is respectfuily solicited. 

Feb. 4t. tr. 


Post-OFrricr STAMPS RECEIVED 
in payment for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. By F. & W. 





Seipno’s Aneiesry Lec, wiTH 
Patent Lateral Elastic Joints (Patented May 6, 1856), com- 
bining all the adv ges of his celebrated Anglesey Leg 
with the addition of the Lateral or side motion of the ankle 
joint, by means of which the foot accommodates itself to un- 
even surfaces, and is pronounced by wearers as affording 
great comfort and as being a great improvement. 

He bas now had thirty years’ experience in his profession, 
and offers the above with confidence a& the best substitute 
the world affords, Also, SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, 
80 arranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, 
ete. Further ioforma'ion may be obtained on application, 


or'by letter, addressed to 
lt. 24 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Fisner, Brrp & Co.— MARBLE 
WORKS, 287 Bowery, and 460 to 465 Houston Street, New 
York. 

American and Foreign Marble Mantels, Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, Moral Tahlets, Cabinet Slabs, [talian Tile. 

Marble in block and slab, or sawed to order. 

Perer Grant. Joun T. Fisuer. 

Meh, 1t 

” (Kee Garner ae Semana mae 

Tue StuDENT AND SCHOOLMATE. 
A Montbly Magazine for Children and Youth, Schools and 
Families, c tains New Spee shes, Original Dialogues, His- 
tory, Biography, Travels, Poetry, Mus‘c, Museum of Curi- 
ositi s in Literature, ete. The most valuable Magazine for 
the young published in America. 86 pages monthly. Terms 
$1 a year. 

It is highly popular among Teachers and Pupils, as well 
as Parents and Children. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—Clavs of Ten or more will be supplied at 75 cents 
each. Single subscriptions $1. 


HOW TO WRITE 


Bustvess Lerrers, Love Lertrers, 
Famity Lerrers, Nores anp Carns, AND 
Feenpty Lerrers, Newsparer ARTICLES ; 
With a great amount of Useful Information about Writing 
Materials, Penmanship, Spelling, Sentence Making, Punc- 
TuaTion and Proor ReaprnG; and an extensive collection 
of Genuive Letters of Re: atronsnir, Frrenpsutp, Love, 
Maxrrtace, Business, and the General Affaira of Life, from 
the pens of the Best Writers. may all be found in our NEW 
POCKET MANUAL OF COMPOSITION AND LET- 
TER-WRITLNG. 
Now Ready. Price, pre-paid,.by mail, 30 cents. Four 
copies sent, by return of first mail, for $1. Address, 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
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T'HEeERMOMETERS.— [HE SuBSCRIB- 
ERS have made arrangements to keep constantly on hand 
a large assortment of the best Thermometers to be found in 
market, whether considered in point of accuracy or beauty 
of finish, which they are prepared to furnish singly or in 
q tenuties, 

They deem it unnecessary at this day, when the changes 
of temperature are by all allowed to be one of the most pro- 
life causes of disease, to enter in'o any discussion of the im- 
portance of a Thermometer, or the many benefits derived 
from their use, it being well known that they are now con- 
sid- red as almos: indisp-nsabie. 

Our assortment comprises almost ev.ry variety of price 
and style, some plain and low-priced—others combine the 
beautitul with the usefal. 

We annex size and prices of some of the varieties : 

8 inch, with tin cases 
0 * ry 
12 “ - 
“ cabinet cases 
“ ne 
oe “ 
= morocco 

Proprietors of Hydropathic Establishments, School Com- 
mitiees, Sextons of Churches, Janitors of Lecture-rooma, 
THlousekeepers, and every body that has a room, be it a 
palatial residence or an atic bedroom, should bave a Ther- 
mometer, which we shall be happy to supply at prices as 
above, which we think as low as articles of equal taerit can 
be afforded. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8u8 Broadway, New York. 


Youna Men anp Women, Too, 
will fod LIFE ILLUSTRATED to be “just the thing” to 
entertain, instruct, and amuse. $2 a year; $1 for half a 
year, and on trial at 25 cents for three months. Try it. 





Kanzas Reeton ; Fut Descrir- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Resources, ete. 
with Maps. Puper, 40 cents; muslin, 50 cents. Sent, pre- 
paid, by first m il by 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New}York. 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR THE W INTER’ 
—PLEASE TO READ THIS. 
WORK FOR ALL, AND WORK WHICH PAyYs 
—If you want employment send atfonce for MR. SEARS, 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS, Our list of Books com- 
prises the most saleable PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 
and we employ more canvassers than any other 
Address, post paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher 
No. 184 William Street, New York. 


Tue Wasnrneton MEpDALLION 

PEN.—A Few Facts worth Reading: 

lst. THE WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN is the 
ONLY Steel Pen manufactured in America. 

2d. It is the Best Steel Pen manufactured in any country, 
as it is made with the greatest care, and upon sClENTIFIC 
PR! NOIPLES. 

8d. It permits the greatest freedom of the hand, being as 
soft as the “ classic goose quill.” 

4th. The Sonoo.soy, the Farmer, and the MzcHanic can 
use it as freely as the Professor of Penmanship. 

5th. ENGLAND HAS DRAWN FROM US ANNUALLY $1,000,000 
ror Sree. Pens. 

6th. We, as true Americans, ought to keep that million 
at home, for reasons that New Yorxers fully understand. 

Tth. We can keep it by using the Wasnineton Mepat- 
Lion Pen instead of Foreign-made pens. 

Sth. If we are a wISk PEOPLE we will keep it at home, for 
we are dependent on Bri'ish workshops. 

9h. All who have tried the Wasaincton MEDALLIon Pen 
are delighted with it. 

10th. It has met with an ExTRAORDINARY sale in all cities 
where it has been introduced 

11th. It is destined to supersede all other pens now in use, 

12th. Importers of British sonar sTERt, “ set your houses 
in order” 

13th. The cueap TRASH that is now imported is not called 
for by the consumers of pens. On the contrary, all men are 
annoyed by them, and pray for coop pens at any price. 

14th. Therefore it is nonsense for American merchants to 
interpose an objection to the price, which is simply re- 
munerative. 

15th. 
“ Let those write now who never wrote before, 

And those who have always wrote now write the more.” 


16th. N. B.—Buy none but sealed boxes, as you thereby 
secure the Patron’s Ticker. 

17th. These pens ARE MANUFACTURED IN THE CITY OF 
New Yorks, in the United States of America—nor in Birm- 
ingham, England, where all ormer pens are made that pur- 
port to be American—bearing the names of American MER- 
CHANTS. 

Office of the Company, 293 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—A sample pen always given on request. 

Three sample pens will be sent on receipt of two stamps, 
together with a circular containing full particulars as to 
price, etc. Address . M. S be 

293 Broadway, New York, Box 8,135, P. 0. 


Try rr. Lire It.usrratTep 1s 


one of the cleanest and best edited Live papers. $2 a year 
$1 for half a year; for trial, only 25 cents for three months. 





CuinEsE SuGar-Cane!—Pvure 
SEED FROM THE SOUTH. We take great pleasure in 
announcing to our friends and the public that we have ob- 
tained from D. REDMOND, editor of the Southern Culti- 
vutor, a supply of pure seed of this invaluable plant. This 
seed was raised in Georgia, from plants possessing the 
greatest amount of saccharine juice, and is of especial value 
to all Northern and Western Farmers and Gardeners, who 
desire to cultivate this cane for the manufacture of syrup, 
sugar, or fodder for cattle, horses, or sheep. The general 
properties of this plant may be thus briefly summed up: 

lst. One acre of the stalks, properly cultivated, will yield 
from 400 to 500 gallons of fine Syrup, equal to the best New 
Orieans, and when sown broadca-t or in close drills, on 
land deeply plowed or highly manured, it will yield thirty 
to fi usand pounds of superior fodder to the acre. 

4. It surpasses all other plants for soiling (‘eeding green), 
on account of the great amount of sugary juice which it 
contains, and is greedily eaten by stock of al! kinds. 

8d. It bears r peated cuttings, like Egyptian Millet, grow- 
ng off treely and rapidly, after each cutsing. 

The seed, which has been very carefully kept pure, 
from the original importation, will be furnished in cloth pack- 
ages, each containing enough to plant half an acre in drills, 
with full direction for the cultivation, which is perfectly 
simple. These packages will be forwarded per mail, FREE 
oF POSTAGE, to any address, on receipt of $1 80 for each 
package; or per express, unpaid, we will furnish the pack- 
ages at $1 each. 

(a Early orders are solicited, as the supply of good and 
reliable seed is quite limited. Applicants’ names will be 
entered in the order in which — received, and the 
seed will be mailed as soon as poesible. 

2 Pamphlets containing a fall description of the plant, 
its history, proper mode of culture, etc., with engraving of 
mill for crashing, ete., ete., will be furnished by mail to all 
applicants who inclose two three-c: nt stamps. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


A Tre-Tor Paper FOR EVERY 


member of the Family is LIFE ILLUSTRATED, and it 
costs only $2 a year, and on éria/ 3 months at 25 cents. 
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SupscrrBE FoR THE Besr!—Ir | 
you want a paper which excels in Meagrr and Useru.yess 
—that aims to Instract and Benefit all its readers, and es- 
entertains the Famity Circle—send for MOORE’S 
RURAL NEW-YORKER, which its tens of thousands of 
Patrons, and the Press, declare is “the best Agricultural, 
Literary, and Family Newspaper extant!” Among ite 
regular contribators are Lieut,’ Maver, Prof. Dewey, Dr. 
Asa Frron, T. 8. Antuvr, ete., whose able, scientific, and 
literery papers render the Rurat interesting and valuable 
toscholars students, ete., as well as to farmers, horticultur- 
ista, and others. 

The Rurat is a large and beautiful Double Quarto 
Werk.y, handsomely illustrated, and printed in best style. 
It circulates in every State and Territory of the Union, the 
British Provinors, baviog a far greater circulation than any 
similar journal in the Wor'd!—best evidence of decided 
superiority. None of its space is pted with laudat 
of quack nostrams or other canards, as it has never adver- 
tised a Patent Medicine, and will not at any price. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 

Back numbers frm Jguuary 3 (at which time we added 
20,000 to our former large edi ion) sent if ordered, or you 
can begin with any number. 

Tras only $2 a year. with reduction to clubs. Great in- 
ducements (including large Cash Premiums) to loca! agebts 
and those who form clubs. (28 Specimens, Premium 
Lists, Show Bills, etc., sent free to all appl cavts. Ad ‘ress, 

D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hiram Anperson, No 99 
BOWERY, New York. The Celebrated Largest and 
Cheapest Carpet Establishment in the United States. Im- 
porter of English and French Curpets. 

You are invited to examice our stock or send your orders, 
which will be Gus executed. 

LIST OF PRI —Engtish Medallion Carpets with 
Borders. Do, Royal Velvet do., lis. and 124, Do. do, 
Tapestry Brussels, Ss. and 91, Do. do. Three-Ply Carpete, 
Ss. and 98. Do. Ingrain Carpets, 5s. and 6s. American 
do., 4s, and 58. English Oil-Cloths, 6s. and Ts. «per yard. 
American, 2s. 6d., 83., and 48. per yard. Gold Window 
BShates, $3 to $5. Paintd do., $1 to $4. Rugs, 12s., 20s., 
to $8. Mats, 4s, to 208, «ach, 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 
No. 98 Bowery, New York. 


1tb 





ANATOMICAL AND PHysIOLOGICAL 
Prares.—These plates, which were arranged expressly 
for the New York Hydropathic Medical College, and fo, 
Lecturers on Health, Physiology, etc., by H. A. Daniells 
Anatomical Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the normal po- 
sition and life cize of all the internal viscera, magnified 


illustrations of the organs of the special senses, and a view 
oO! the principal nerves, arterivs, veins, muscles, etc. For 
popul.r instruction, fur familics, schools, and for profes- 
sional refereare, they will be found far superior to any 
thing of the kind heretofore published, as they are more 





Hastam’s ArtiriciraL Ears, or 
AURICLE, FOR THE DEAF. 
“ He that hath Ears to hear, let him hear.” 

This saving is verified by the invention of HASLAM’S 
ARTIFICIAL EARS, OR AUKICLE. These instruments 
are ma © on entirely new and +cienific principles. They 
will convey sound with e»se to the ear, so that those who 
are affected to any deur-e with deafness are enabled to hear 
distinctly by the : id of the above instrament. They can be 
worn without any inc venience, and can be entirely con- 
ceaied from observation. Th y have given perfect satistac- 
tien w all wh: have tried them, and are high'y recom- 
mends! by all physicians. Price $5 each. A liberal dis- 
count to the trade. Can be forward: d to all parts of the 
United States. Manufa-tured and sold by 

EDWARD HASLAM, 181 Broadway, New York. 

Feb. 1t. 
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fue INcoMPARABLE PEN. 
PRINCE'S IMPROVED PKOCKAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
—Patented Jan. 23 and Dee. 25, 1855 Durable, Beaut ful, 
and Usetul —The Labor Sxving Pen. 

With the many portable styles on h nd, we have just in- 
troduced an approved «tyle for bankers and accountants. 
Pencils, and other hard Rabber Goods, sold at the depot, 

290 BROAD WAY, Corner of Reade Street. 


“ Every Farmer SuHoutp Own 
Tuzx’—ALLEN ON THE DISEASES OF DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS. Tohirty-first Tnousand. Price 75 cents, and 
tent fre of Postage on receipt of price. 
“ Its greatest worth is as a ‘ complete Farrier.’ "— Farmer 
and Mechanic, 
“It ongnt to be in every family where D iryiog is carried 
on.” — Worcester Transcript. 
* Worthy of a place in every Farmer's Library.”—Jefer 
soni-in, 
“Jost what is needed by every good farmer.”—Long 
Idand Farmer 
“A very exccilent book on Domestic Animals.”— Maine 
Farmer, 
P 4 4 most admirable practical work for every-day use.”’— 
ndew, 

“Tae work ought to be in the hands of every Plavter.”— 
¥. 0. Delta. 

“When such men as R. L. Allen take up the pen, some- 
on Sows from it which does his f llow-men good.”—Jowa 

dvoc ste, 

“Here is a book for the million, written by a gen‘leman 
of science and experience."—New'uryport Watchman. 

ALLEN’S (R. L.) AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 

The American Farm Book ; or, a Oompend of American 
Agricultare, being & Practical Treatws on Solis, Manures, 
Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, Grain, Reois, Fru ts, C ston, 
Tobacco, Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the 
United States; with the best methods of Planting, Calti- 
Vatng, and Preparation for Market, Ill by more 
than ove bundred engravings. By R. L. Allen. 

One of the most ¢»mplete hooks upon American Agri- 
Pay that has yet been published. Price One Dollar. 


t free of Postage. Address 
C. M. SAXTOV & CO, 





“Meh. 1t 140 Fuitoa Street, New York. 


plete and perfect in artistic design and flaisn. 
Price for the set, fully colored, backed, and mounted on 
rollers, $12. 
Manikims from $325 to $1,000 each. 
Skeletons—Fr- neh wired—r.ady for use, from $85 to $45 


each. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
8308 Broadway, New York. 
READER, WHAT SAY YOU TO GET- 


TING up a Clob for LIFE? It is one of the best Family 
Papers ever puriiched. Ma_ it visit you every week? 
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Tue Art Journat: A Montuty 
Record (Price 75 cents) of the Fine Arts, the Aris Indus- 
trial, and the Aris of Design and Manufacture 

The Proprietors of the Art Journal feel that the time has 
arrived woven the position of the Fine Arts in the United 

States is such as to imperatively demand that \heir progr. ss 

should be adequately represented, not only in their native 

land, but also throughout Eurppe; and that nothing can 
more conduce to their appreciation and improvement than 
the wide diffusion of a first-cluss Journa! specially devoted 
to their exposition, and conducted with zeal and impar- 
tiality. For such a work they are confident they can claim 
the support of the numerous pa‘rons of art in this country. 
The following will be some of the leading featares of 
THE ISSUE FOR 1857. 

THE FINE ARTs IN THE UNITED STATES will be 
the subject of ap original monthly contriburion by a vis- 
tingu'shed American artist and author o! sev: ral works 
ia connection with the Fine Aris. 

ARI-MANUFAC CURE—As Assistep sy Iurr ven Ma- 
OHnINERY, Will be trea’ed of by Professor Huw, of the Ma- 
seum of Economic Geology, London. Descriptions and 
Engravings «f the progress of Art-Manufacture wil also 
be continued, selecting such pr du-tions as are alike hon- 
ora’ le to the producer end inetruct've to the purl, 

AN ILLUSTRATED TOUR OF THE THAMES. from its 
Rise & its Ou | t, dep cting every object on the banks «-f 
this “ King of Rivers,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8.0. Hall. The 
iltus'rations will be numerous and by the bes art sts, The 
Tour will be continued throughout the ye <r. 

THE SYDENHAM CRYSTaL PALACE: A Tracurr 
From ANCIENT Axt, will be the sabject of Papers py the 
Rev Charis Boutell, M.A., whose pursuits have speci lly 
qualified him t direct the stude..t to the value of exam- 
ples in a school at all times ac « ssible. 

BOTAN Y—4s adapted to the Aris an! Art-Manufactores, 
will be the title of a cominuous articte, by Coristopher 
Dresser, Exq., Lecturer on Boiany. Toe iilustrations to 
this subject will be nurnerous, 

BRITISH ARTIS(S: Tuste Styze anp Cuarscrer — 
There Aricles, which have for some time constitu ed a 
featare in the Art Journal, will be continued moathly, 
with engraved illu-trations 
Toe Ex«mples of British and Foreign Scalpture will be 

contiourd from time w time, 

THE TURNER BEQUEST.—Arrangements are in pro- 
gress for engraving io line, and publishing in the Art 
Journal, the whole of the bs ures bequeathed to the 
British nation by the late J. W. Turner, R.A. 
VIRTUE, EMMINS & CO, 26 John Street, New York, 

and ali Booksellers. 





“Th- most b autiful paper iv the Union.” [R. I. Reformer 


“ A SpLenpID Paper.” ONE OF 


the very best Famity Newsrarens is LIFE ILLUSTRAT- 
ED.—$2 a year. Three months on trial, for WD cents. 





Green Sanp Mart or New 
JERSEY. The New Jersey Fertilizer Company is now 
prepared to receive orders for this important Manure. For 
ail lands upon which ashes are beneficial, the Marl is more 
than a substitute, Professor Cook, in his Annual Report to 
the Legislature of New Jersey, says: 

“The value of these Maris is best seen in the rich and 
highly cultivated district which has been improved (almost 
made) by their use. But it may be interesting to examine 
the causes of their great value in agriculture, and to com- 
pare them with other f-rtilizers. For example: The potash 
alone may be taken, at an average. as five per cent. of the 
whole weight of the Marl; a bushel, when dry, weighs 
eighty pounds; and in the tion mentioned, would 
contain four pounds of potash. This is nearly as much as 
there is in a bushel of unleavhed wood ashes.” 

And again: “It is probabie that the great value of the 
Mari is to be found in the fact that it contains nearly all the 
substances necrssary to make up the ash of our common 
cultivated plants.” 

Price, delivered on board vessel at the wharves of the 
Company at Portland Heights, Karitan Bay, New Jersey, 
ier tories be a Circul free of 

‘or further particulars, see Circular, sent postage. 
Osd--rs for other fertilizers will receive prompt atientiun. 
address either of the undersigned. 

OHAS. SEARS, President, 
. Riceville Post Office, N. J. 

Tapran Townsend, Treasurer, 

No. 82 Nassau Street, New York, 
GEO. W. ATWOOD, Sececretary, 
No. 16 Cedar Street, New York, 


9 
Heatruy Breap.—J ames Py.e’s 
DIETETIC SALERATUS —Eviry Housekeeper should 
feel the importance of preparing food for the household ip 
the manner most conducive to health—especially Bread, 
Biecuit, and Cake—which forms the greater part of our 
dict. 

For this purpose, Jamzs Pyir’s Dietetic Saleratus is par- 
ticularly recommended, as Demg the only saleratus in use 
that is really safe to take into the stomach. 

It is depr ved of all the caustic impurities so promi: ent in 
com von sal. ratus, while in point of Dicety it excels the best _ 
baking soda. The ladies readily acknowledge this after 
trying ic and the 8 eadily increasing demanv bears practi- 
cable testimouy im its tavor, Tell your grocer that he aust 
get it for you, but see that the name of James Pyie is on 





, each package, without which nove is geourne. 


Manufacturing Depot 114 Warren Sircet, New York. 
Sold by grocers generally. It. 





Dives anp Hatr-Diwes MAY BE 
sent in aletter oF & W.,N. Y. for LIFE ILLUSTRATED 





A. Loneerr, No. 34 Cuirr- 
STREET, corner of Fulton, 

IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FERTILIZERS, 
PERUVIAN GUANO. Government Brand, No. 1, 
COLUMBIAN GUANO, Imported by the Philadelphia 

Guano Company. 
ICHABOE GUANO, from Ichaboe Islands, Africa. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. best brands. 
BONE DUST, LAND PLASTER, POUDRETT. 
Feb. 3t. b. 


Harps.—J. F. Brownr & Co., 
Mokers and Importers of Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Oc- 
tave Double Action Harps. Warervoms 295 Broadway. 

These Harps are constructed on the m st approved prin- 
cipl-s, with all the modern improvements of London and 
Paris. Perticular care is taken to fit them for the extremes 
of climate in this country. Prices also will be found atvan- 
tageous. Harps from $200 to $1,000. 

“Mr. Browne’s Harps are by tar the most megnificent 
instruments that we ever saw. Through his pe:f-ct know- 
ledge of the instrument, he has effected many important 
improvements in the mechanical deparrment, and io the 
tone th: re is an extraordivary addidon of sweetness, purity, 
and power. The cordial appr val of the celebrated Harp- 
i-t, Bocbsa, is a tower of strength, and shoula make him 
— his work cvlebrated throughout the country .”— Musical 

emes, 

Repairing carefully attended to. Strings, Desks, Packing 
Cases, and every article connected with the Harp. 

Harp Music received by every steamship trom Europe, 
List of prices aud descriptions of Harps f rwarded per siv- 
¢° postage. J. F. BROWNE & UO., Londen and New 





ork. Feb. wf. w. 


“One or THE Best Papers pus- 


LISHED in the Un-ted States is LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
Ik <a is what it profe-ses to be, ‘a Journal of Enterta:n- 


ment, Improvement, and Progress,’ ahd we know of no 
more instru ‘tive and interesting pablica'ion fr family read- 
ing. Young and ol, parents and chldren, high and low, 
rich and poor, will find something to suit them in its 
column:.” [Panama Stor, 
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To tae Frrenps or Poputar 
EDUCATION. —DR. BULLIONY SERIES OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 
Practics! Lessons in English Grammar, and Compo- P 
otiom........ S860 cece cegocccss coccecceeceseees 
Principles of English Graamar 
Progressive Exrrcises in Analysis and Parsio 
Intrtuction to Analytical and Practical 
Grammar 
Analytical and Practical English Grammar 
The Prompter, or Questions and Answers on English 


ass 


Latin Lessons, with Exercises in Parsing 
Principtes of Latin Grammar 
Latino Reader 


Cw -ar's Commentaries. 

Baltions’ Cicero’s Ora'ions 

Sn oc caescapeess : 

Greek Lessons for Beginners. ........... .......... 
canoes of Greek Grammar. 


Ge BO aca nneniuatencings chdeeedeaeen 

Dr. BULLIONS’ Grammars and Readers rank now 
amo.g the nest—i/ not the very best that are pub ished. 
Their wide-spread popularity m«ke them at one» worthy 
of attention. There are doubtless very many & achers who 
are using other Grammars and Readers, wth which they 
are not satefed All such are invited to give the Bullion 
Series an examination. We will be happy to furnish 

SPECIMEN COPIES TO TEACHERS, 
who would like to examine, with reference to Introduction, 
on receipt of ONE HALF of th-ir r spective prices. 
FARMER, BRACE & ©O., Publishers. 
No. 4 Cortland st., New York. 


oe vt te T ory 7 a 
ZecturREs To Youne Men on 
CHASTITY ; iotended also for the serious consideration of 
Parents and Guardians, By Dr. Sylvester Graham. With 
an Iliustrated Appendix, by R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, price, 
prepal’ by mail, 30 cents. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broatway, New York. 

A new edi'inn of this highly important work bas just been 
printed from English plates, It contains, besi'es the «u- 
thor's original work complete, a brief but valaable append:x, 
by Dr. Trall, with appropriate illustrative engravings. All 
young men, married or single, should read these Lectures 
on Chastity. 


. oa * ‘ >ar 7 

| E VRAI (QUARTI ER GE! ERAL EST 

situé au pn. 808 Broadway, 4 New York, vis a vis de 

Vodpital, deux portes au-deseus de Duane Street. La 

se trouve le CABINET PHRENOLOGIQUE, contenant 

| ane des plas rares collections de TETES et de BUSTES 

HUMAILNS, ete., qui soitau MONDE. Ce grand cabi- 

net, ou musée, contient des milliers de bustes et de 

p'érres moulés te téus8 des hommes les plus distingués 

808 Qu! alent ja vais vécu: empereors, rois, reines hommes 

ja'Etet Les plus fameux dans notre propre pays et les 

pays 6trangers, parmil s Guerri. ra, Exolorateurs, Navi- 

808 gatrurs, [nventears, Auteurs, Poét-s, Docteurs, Devins 

et Magistrats I! s’y trouve aussi des crénes d’hommes 

et d’antmens de toutes les parties du globe, par exem- 

808 ple des Cannibales, Caraines, Indiens & tée plete, 

momks Egyptiennes, Pirates, Voleurs, Assassins Eo 

crocs On y voit encore quanti:é de peiniur 8 et dessins 

808 d’urtistes céiébrea, morta ou vivants. Les 6trangers +t 

les babitants de la ville trouveront toujours ce musée 

oavert GRATU[TEMENT. O’rat une visite réc:éntive 

804 faire, Des CONSULTATIONS PHRENOLOGIQUES 

avec toutes les descriptions é6crives du caractére seront 
données & cenx qui le désirent. 





808 


808 


New Hanp-Booxs ror Home 
Improvement. No. 1 now ready. 

HOW TO WRITE; A Pocket Manual of Composition 
and Letter Writing. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

The following, not yet printed, will be announced in this 
Journal as soon as ready. 

HOW TO TALK; or, Hints toward a Grammatical and 
Graceful Style in Conversation and D-bate; with Five Hun- 
dred Common Mistakes Corrected. Price the same. 

HOW TO BEHAVE; A Manual of Republican Etique'te, 
and Guide to Correct Personal Habite; with Rates for De- 
bating Societies and Deliberative Assemblies. Same. 

HOW TO DO BUSINESS; A Guide to Success in Prac- 
tieal Life, and Hand- Book of Legal and Commercial Forma, 

“Tow to Write” will be foliowed by the other numbers 
of the series. One dollar will pay for the four works, in 
paper, and $1 75 in musifh, and they will be sent to sub- 
ecribers as fast as issued. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 
. v =r] ‘ ’ 
A Frrst-Ciass, Cueap, Inivs- 
TRATED Family Paper, at $2 a year, or, 8 months for 
25 cents. Send for LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 
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| Scarlet Cypress Vine, 
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Cuoick GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS.—Cunowe Garozn Sseps.—The following, put up 
in packages at 10 cents each, will be sent, prepaid by mail, 
on receipt of price to any Post-office in the U. 8.: 

Articheke, Large Squash Pepper, 

Asparagus, Sweet Spanish do., 

Extra Early Turnip Beet, Sweet Mountain do. (for Mangos), 
Large Cheese Pumpkin, 

Mammoth @o., 


7 t . 
Scarlet Turnip do., 
White do do, 
Yellow do. do., 
Chinese Winter do,, 
Black Fall do., 
Victoria Rhubarb, 
Linneus do., 


7 
Karly Wakefield 
Early Ox Heart do., 
Large Late Bergen do., 
Large Late Drumhead do., 
Large Late Flat Dutch do., 
Fine Drumhead Savoy do., 
Red Dutch do., 
Early Horn Carrot, 
Long Orange do., 
Long White do., Prickly do., 
Thorburn’s Nonpareil Cauliflower, Early White Bush Squash, 
Early London dn, Summer Crook Neck do., 
Late do. do., Lima Cocoanut 
Early Walcheren do., Boston Marrow do., 
Early Short Green Cucumber, Winter Crook Neck do,, 
Early White Spined do., Large Red Tomato, 
Early Green Cluster do., Large Red Smooth do., 
Long Green Prickly do., Large Yellow do., 
Weat India Gherkin, do., i Cherry do., 
Improved New York Egg Plant, Yellow Cherry do., 
Curled Scotch Kale, Pear Shaped do., 
White Cabbage Lettuce, Yellow Plum do., 
Ice Drumbead |o., Early White Dutch Turnip, 
Early Cu:led Silesia § do., White Globe jo. 5 
Hardy Green do, White Norfolk do., 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, Yellow Stone do., 
Gr- en Citron Yellow Aberdeen do., 
Skillman’s Netted New Yellow Finiand do,, 
Cantelope Improved Ruta Baga, 
Ice Cream Water 
New Orange do., 
Carolina do., 
Apple Seeded do., 
Citron do., tor preserves, 
Long Green Okra, 
Improved Dwarf do., 
Large Red Onion, 
Large Yellow do., 
Large White do., 
Extra Curled Varaley, 
Improved Parsnip, 
Cherry Pepper, 
Long Cayenne do., 


Sage, 

Summer Savory, 
Winter do., 
Sweet Marjoram, 
Thyme, 

Lemon Balm, 
Coriander, 


Pennyroyal, 
Catnip, 
Elecampane, 


The following are too bulky to be sent by mail, but may 
be ordered by express at the following prices, in New 
York, address, Fowier anp We is. 

Cen 
Karly Mazagan Beans, per qt., 
Sword Long Pod do., “ 
Broad Windsor do., 
Early Rob Roy Dwi. 
Early China Dwf. 
Early Mohawk 
Early Snap Short 
Early Half Moon 
Karly Nonpareil 
Early Black Tampico 
Early Marrowtat (White) 
Eariy Zebra Dwt. 
Lima Pole 
Horticultural Pole 
Red Pole Cranberry 
Ex’ Early Cedo Null! Peas, 
Extra Early Canada do., 
Ex'a Ely Prince Albert do., 
Barly Warwick do., 
Early Chariton do., separate, per paper, 
Early Washington do., “ 20 Currant Seed, 25 


For the South, California, and Oregon these seeds should 
be ordered at once, for Spring planting. In Florida, Louis- 
eorgia, and Mississippi the people 
will soon plant their gardens, We hope all will be ready 
in good time, for a good garden furnishes half the food for 
many a family. 


Friowsr Seeps.—Preraip By Mart.—We have obtained 
from the best sources, in Europe and America, a choice se- 
lection of the best varieties of FLowzr SzEps yet produced. 


te. Cents. 
20 Champion of Eng’nd Peas, per 
20 war 


q 
Queen of Dwarf do., 
British Queen do., 
Hair’s New Dwf. Mammoth 
Stanley Marrow do., 
Knight's New Tall Mam- 
moth Marrow, 

Dwf, G’den Marrowfat, 
Dwf. Blue Imperial, 
Bishop's Long Podded, 
Coun. Field Pumpkin, 
Spring Vetches or Tares, 
Osage Orange 
Yellow Locust, per Ib,, 
Honey do., = 

Seed, ‘“ 


t, 
“ 50 
50 


do., * 6 00 
Strawberry Seed, 12 sorts 


| They are carefully assorted and put up, with strong wrap- 


pers in DOLLAR PACKAGES, to go by MalIL, postpaid. 
No, 1 contains 14 kinds, as pamed in the following list: 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—FOURTEEN KINDS. 
Sweet Alyssum, Mixed Portulaca, 
Mixed China Aster, Miguonette, 
Biue Gilia, Eryssimum Peroffekianum , 
Phlox Drummondil, Mixed Double Baleame, 
Mexican Ageraium, Dark Purple lpomea, §, 
Variegated Sweet Scabious, Mixed Coc’ . 
Argemone Granditfiora. 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—TWELVE KINDS. 
Finest German Aster, New Orange Portulaca, 
Finest German Ten Week Stock, White Cypress Vine, 
Finest Paris Baleams, Mixed Candytuft, 
Centranthus Macrosiphon, Mixed Clarkia, 
Orange Globe Amaranthus, Scarlet lpomea, 
Pure White Phiox Drummondli, Mixed Petunia, 


PACKAGE NO. 3.—TEN KINDS. 
Large Flowered Mignonette, Purple Hyacinth Beans, 
Phiox Drummondil Oculata, Tricolored Gilia, 
Whitlavia G) andifiora, nary Bird Flower, 
New Cawellia Balsams, Abronta Umbellata, 
Dwarf German Ten Week Stock, White Eschscholtzia, 


— aoe for oy 1 pociege Nabey a = go Servs, 
should spect/y according to the numbers, they prefer 
—No. 1, No. 2, or No. 8. It will be seen that No. ro 
tains fourteen varieties; No. 2, twelve varicties, and No. 8, 
ten varieties. One dollar pays for one package. Three 
dotlars pay for the whole three packages, thirty-six va- 
rieties. @ pay postage on the seeds at the New York 
office. Address, prepaid, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





New Works on Puonocrapny. 
Sent by return mail, at prices annexed. 

Hon. Tuomas H. Bawron said, when presented with a 
verbatim report of cne of his masterly speeches, taken by a 
little boy, “ Had Puonograpay been known forty years ago, 
it would have sAVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF ITARD LABOR.” 


THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 
new and comprehensive exposition of Phonography, with 
copious illustrations and exercises. Prepaid. 60 cents. 


THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 
ser. A complete Gaide to the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
Paper, 75 cents ; in muslin, $1. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIO TEACHER, by Pitman. On 
the best method of imparting Phonog-aphy, containing a 
full course of lessons, wih practical hynis on Lectoring, 
ete. Engraved in the corresponding style. Price $1. 


THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of Phonography. Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman. Price 75 cents. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC READ Eograved by Pit- 
mia. A ve series of reating exercises. A use- 
ful work for every Poonographic student. 25 cents. 


PHONOGRAVHIC COPY-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students. 12 cents. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIO TEACHER; being an Inductive 
Exposition of Phonography, intended as a schkool-book, 
and to afford complete and thorough ins'ruction to those 
who have not the assistance of an oral t acher. By 
Webster. Price, prepaid by mail, 45 cents. 


THE REPORTER’S MANUAL. A "> exposition 
of the Reporting Style of Phonography. With iliustrative 
exercises. By Graham. Price 50 cents. 


NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 
tainiog valuable extracts. Compiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, printed 
in Phonography, on plate paper. Price 15 cents. 


PHONOGRAPHIC WORD-SIGNS AND CONTRAC- 
TIONS ; printed on card, for learners. $3 per hundred. 


GOLD PENS. manafactured expressly for Bhonographers. 
Best quality sent prepaid by mail for $2 50. 


When sing'e c »pies of these works are wanted, the amount, 
in postage stampe, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 
closed in a letter and sent to the Pablicsh-rs, who will for- 
werd the books prepaid by return of the FIRST Mart. 

All letters should be post-paid, and addressed as 
follows : OWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


(Name the Post-office, County, and Btate.] 


Men, Women, AnD CHILDREN, 
who read LtFE ILLUSTRATED, pronounce it the best 


Family Paper now published. “$2 a year; $1 for half a 
year; and, “just to try it,” only 25 cents for three months, 





ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTALN- 
Ine TO THE 


Patent Office 


Done in the most prompt 
and satisfactory 


Inrortant To INvENToRS.—Pat- 
ENT OFFICE DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this office 
all kinds of business connected with procuring Patents, 
either in this country or in any of the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys 
known to the public, both in England and on the continent 


of Eur we are able to afford the beat of facilities for ob- 
taining Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to con- 
tested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential 
No charges will be made for examrnations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as.to the novelty and pat 
entability of their improvements, and receive our repor', bY 
describing thei inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp t0 
prepay the return letter. . : Pat 

munications by letter in ref to In = 


Patent Law, ly attended to. 
ents, or Pa w rE Y 308 way, New York. 
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MAN MEASUREMENT. 


The United States Economist, Dry Gooas Reporter, and 
Bank, Railroad, and Commercial Cbropicie, a weekly 
Journal devoted to Political Economy, Finance, Com- 
m+ roe, factures. and Agricul : edited by T. P. 
Kerrext, and published weekly at $5 a year, standard 





guthborty in Europe and America, in ail matters cover: d by — 


it, says: 

Every merchant has to estimate the character of 
“his man” by “bis externals,” and upon his 
ability to do this correctly and expeditiously, de- 
pends, in @ large measure, his success as a mer- 
chant. Some, by a long experience, or by some 
rules which they have learned from others, have 
this power to such perfection, that they seldom 
make a mistake. It is said that the *‘ modern 
Alexander” chose marshals who had each differ- 
ent excellent qualities in excess, that could they 
all be rolled into one person, that person would be 
another Napoleon. 

We are surprised and pleased to see what prog- 
ress this science has made ; how, in fact, it has 
been reduced from a crude and general idea to a 
solid and systematic science. Passing up Broad- 
way last week, we observed in a large window 
several busts, and being fond of such things, and, 
moreover, curious to discover what devotee of the 
fine arts had been so prospered in New York as to 
afford a studio on the principal floor, in such a 
conspicuous position as 308 Broadway, we passed 
in and found ourselves surrounded by a perfect 
“sea of heads’’—heads congregated from all coun- 
tries and all times. 

There was a long line whése names ended in 
‘es and ‘us; then there were popes, and car- 
dinals, and architects (preachers to, and preachers 
through, stones), and there was Luther, and Huss, 
and Baxter, and the more elegant, but not more 
excellent moderns, Channing, and Chapin, and 
Cheever ; and there were the statesmen, Clay, and 
Calhoun, and Clinton, and Webster, and Wilson, 
and Wright ; and there, side by side, were Bu- 
chanan and Fremont, Wellington and Napoleon, 


Burr and Hamilton ; and there were the mock-— 


statesmen, Sheridan, Edmund Kean, George 
Christy, and Forrest ; and the anambitious gen- 
erals, Alcibiades, Charles V., and Winfield Scott : 
and the “ odd-geniuses,” Lord Eldon, Capt. Cook, 
Wm. Cobbett, and Lucretia Mott. 

And there were the skulls of eagles, alligators, 
hippopotami, wild cats, Indians, mummies, and 
murderers. We saw the skulls of no great men 
except Indians, but they had casts of the skull of 
Robert Bruce and some others. 

Among the larger heads on exhibition were Dr. 
Hahnemann’s, originator of Homeopathy ; Prof. 
Carnochan’s, M.D., of the University of New 
York ; Dr. Dupuytren’s skull contained the largest 
brain every medically measured, and Daniel Web- 
ter’s stands next on the record. 

The gentlemanly proprietor (or clerk, we know 
not which) who conducted us over the establish- 
ment, also showed us the books published by this 
firm. Among the 180 we enumerate the names 
of Combe's “Constitution of Man;” Pereira’s 
“Food and Diet,” containing chemical analysis 
of every common kind of food and drink ; “ He- 
teditary Descent: its Laws applied to Human 
linprovement ;” “Family Dentistry ;” ‘ Mental 
Physiology ;” “ The Symbolical Head ;” “ The 





Phonographic Reporter;” besides which they 
issue several magazines, the most popular of 
which is Life Illustrated. They are pioneers 
in a good work, and deserve all their wonderful 
success. 





BENJAMIN RATHBUN AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


We obtained the following from the lips of Mr. 
Simm, now a resident of Chicago, but formerly a 
practical phrenologist : 

** After I had been examining a number of 
heads in Buffalo in 1833 or 1834, I was requested 
to examine some blindfold. I did so, and among 
others rather a remarkable head. I described 
him as being a man of great talent, yet as hav- 
ing a lack of Conscientiousness, but from the 
combination I judged that he would not be mean, 
steal small matters, or cheat in a small way, but 
would be a big rascal if any, and would operate 
on a large scale. I was requested to state, sup- 
posing that he was a criminal, what would his of- 
fense likely to be? Counterfeiting, was the re- 
ply. 

* After the examination was all through the 
bandage was taken off my eyes, and I was intro- 
duced to Benjamin Rathbun, a man whom the 
bankers delighted to honor at that time in the 
West, and they placed implicit confidence in him. 
Those persons who were favorable to Phrenology 
appeared to be very much disappointed, and 
thought I had made a very great mistake, while 
the opponents of the science made as much of it as 
possible. I think it was two years after that he 
was detected in his enormous frauds. Two or three 
of the newspapers reminded their readers of the 
above circumstance when he was convicted, and 
Phrenology was vindicated in the face of its ene- 
mies and to the joy of its friends. 


—_>-o 


Various Metruops or Writinc. — The He- 
brews, Arabians, and Assyrians wrote from right 
to left. The Phoenicians wrote at one time from 
right to left, then from left to right, alternately. 
The Greeks ‘at first adopted the same method, but 
afterward, finding it more convenient to write 
from left to right, this became afterward their 
practice; in which they have been followed by all 
European nations. The Chinese and Japanese 
write perpendicularly, from top to bottom.—‘* How 
to Write.” 

PARENTAL Tyranny.—‘ Since, as Aristotle 
observes, ‘the government of a family is natu- 
rally monarchical,’ it is, like other monarchies, 
too often arbitrarily administered. The regal and 
parental tyrants differ only in the extent of their 
dominions, and the number of their slaves. The 
same passions cause the same miseries; except 
that seldom any prince, however despotic, has so 
far shaken off all awe of the public eye as to 
venture upon those freaks of injustice which are 
sometimes indulged under the secrecy of a pri- 
vate dwelling. Capricious injunctions, partial 
decisions, unequal allotments, distinctions of re- 
ward, not by merit, but by fancy, and punish- 
ments regulated, not by the degree of the offense, 
but by the humor of the judge, are too frequent 
where no power is known but that of a father.” 





HUGH MILLER. 


Tar death of this eminent writer, which oc- 
curred on the 24th of December, has cast a gloom 
over the minds of his friends and admirers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The full particulars of the 
melancholy event, as given in the English news- 
papers, showed that the deceased died by his own 
hand in a fit of insanity, caused by overtasking 
the brain. 

The following few lines to his wife, found writ- 
ten on a folio sheet lying on the table beside his 
corpse, gives painful evidence of the awful inten- 
sity of the disease : 

Dearest Lypra—My brain burns. I must have walked ; 
and a fearful dream aris s upon me. I can not bear the 
horrible thought. God end Father of the Lord J: sus Christ 
have mercy upon me, Dearest Lydia, dear chudr n, tare- 
well, My braia burns a» the recollection grower, My dear 
dear wife, farewell. Hvuen Mitier. 

“‘ For some months past,” states The (Edinburg) 
Witness, “his overtasked intellect had given evi- 
dence of disorder. He became the prey of false 
or exaggerated alarms. He fancied—if, indeed, it 
was a fancy—that occasionally, and for brief in- 
tervals, his faculties quite failed him, that his 
mind broke down. He was engaged at this time 
with a treatise on the ‘ Testimony of the Rocks,’ 
upon which he was putting out all his strength, 
working at his topmost pitch of intensity. That 
volume will in a few weeks be in the hands ot 
many of our readers, and while they peruse it 
with the saddened impression that the intellect 
and genius of the author poured out their latest 
treasures in the composition, they will search 
through it in vain for the slightest evidence of 
feebleness or decaying power. Rather let us an- 
ticipate the general verdict that will be prououne- 
ed upon it as one of the ablest of all his writings. 
But he wrought at it too eagerly. Hours after 
midnight the light was seen to glimmer through 
the window of that room which, within the same 
eventful week, was to witness the close of the 
volume and the close of the writer's life. This 
overworking of the brain began to tell upon his 
mental health. He had always been somewhat 
moodily apprehensive of being attacked by foot- 
pads, and had carried loaded firearms about his 
person. Latterly, having occasion sometimes to 
return to Portobello from Edinburg at unseason- 
able hours, he had furnished himself with a re- 
volver. But now, to all his old fears as to attacks 
upon his person, there was added an exciting and 
overmastering impression that his house, and 
especially that museum, the fruit of so much care, 
which was contained in a separate outer building, 
were exposed to the assault of burglars. A week 
or so ago, a new and more aggravated feature of 
cerebral disorder showed itself in sudden and sin- 
gular sensations in his head. They came on only 
after lengthened intervals. They did not last 
long, but were intensely violent. The terrible 
idea that his brain was deeply and hopelessly dis- 
eased, that his mind was on the verge of ruin, 
took hold of him, and stood out before his eye in 
all that appalling magnitude in which such an 
imagination as his alone could picture it.” 

A consultation was held between Dr. Balfour 
and Professor Miller, the result of which the 
latter thus communicates : 

“We examined his chest, and found that un- 
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usually well; but soon we discovered that it was 
head symptoms that made him uneasy. He ac- 
knowledged having been night after night up till 
very late in the morning, working hard and con- 
tinuously at his new book, ‘ which,’ with much 
satisfaction, be said, ‘I have finished this day.’ 


sequence, as evidenced in two ways—first, occa- 
sionally he felt as if a very fine poniard had been 
suddenly passed through and through his brain 
The pain was intense, and momentarily followed 
by confusion and giddiness. and the sense of veing 
What 
annoyed him most, however, was a kind of night- 


‘very drunk,’ unable to stand or walk. 


mare, which for some nights past had rendered 
It was no dream, he said ; 
he saw no distinct vision, and could remember 


sleep most miserable. 


nothing of what had passed accurately. 

Suffice it to say,” adds Professor Miller, “ that 
we came to the conelusion that he was suffering 
from an over-worked mind, disordering his di- 


We told him 
this, and enjoined absolute discontinuance of all 
work—bed at 11, light supper (he had all his life 


threatening serious head affection. 


made that a principal meal), thinning the hair of | 


the head, a warm sponging bath at bed-time, ete. 
To all our commands he readily promised obe- 
dience. For fully an hour we talked together on 
these and other subjects, and I left him with re 
apprehension of impending evil, and little doubt- 
ing but that a short time of rest and regimen 
would restore him to his wonted vigor.” 

Shortly afterward, states The Witness, the ser- 
vant entered the dining-room to spread the table— 

“She found Mr. Miller in the room alone 
Another of the paroxysms was on him 
was such a picture of horror, that she shrank in 
terror from the sight. Again, however, the vision 
flitted by, and left him in perfect health. The 
evening was spent quietly with his family. Dur- 
ing tea he employed himself in reading aloud 
Cowper's Castaway, the ‘ Sonnet on Mary Unwin,’ 


His face 


and one of his more playful pieces, for the special 
pleasure of his children. Having corrected some 


| proofs of the fortheoming volume, he went up 


stairs to his study. The horrible trance, more 


| horrible than ever, must have returned. All that 
| can now be known of what followed is to be 
He was sensible that his head had suffered in con- | 


gathered from the facts, that next morning his 
body, half dressed, was found lying lifeless on the 
floor, the chest pierced with the ball of a revolver 
pistol. 


For a number of years his name has appeared 


prominent mong the most able geologists of 
Europe, and his critical works on this science 
have a world-wide reputation. They have all 
been republished in this country, and bis name 
has become a household word among us. He 
was a native of Cromarty, in the north of Scot- 
land, and, at the time of his death, was nearly 
fifiy-four years of age. His life was an exempli- 
fication of the fame and distinction which a man 


| may acquire, withont a classic education, by good 
gestive organs, enervating his whole frame, and 


natural abilities and industry. He never attained 
to more than a common English education, and 
was bound an apprentice to the trade of a stone- 
mason (which in that country means a stone- 
eutter and builder), at the age of seventeen years 

He had been but a very short time at his trade 
when he became convinced that he had chosen a 
life of severe toil; but with a resolute self-will he 
determined to make the best of his cireumstances. 
He first diligently applied himself to become a 
skillful and expert tradesman, and soon succeeded. 
During his spare hours, unlike most apprentices, 
he read usefal books, conversed with intelligent 
persons, studied deeply, took healthful, athletic 
exercises, and long journeys among the scenes of 
nature, in which he schooled himeelf by observa- 
tion and reflection for future distinction. Work- 


| ing among the old red sandstone, with his mallet 
| and chisel, he then little thought he was carving 


out for himself the monuments of his own fame. 
The very nature of his oceupation led him to 
love geology. By reading the best standard 





authors in our language, and practicing com- 
position, he became an excellent English scholar, 
capable of writing and expressing his thoughts 
eloquently and correctly, and became a contrib- 
utor to the various periodicals— Chambers’ Edin. 
burgh Journal among the number—and his tales 
and essays attracted attention by the fine imagin- 
ation, elegant diction, and extensive knowledge 
displayed in them. He also published a small 
volume of poems, which were respectable pro- 
ductions. These things he accomplished while 
he was yet laboring at his trade, and acquired for 
himself the acknowledgment of being the genius 
of his native town, and his ability as a man of let- 
ters was recognized by the literati of Edinburgh. 

It was proposed at this time (1840) to establis), 
a weekly paper—The Witness—as the organ of 
the new Free Church movement, and when the 
question arose respecting the most suitable per- 
son for its editor, the choice fell upon him. This 
certainly was a high compliment to his ability. 
The case was remarkable; here was a mechanic 
who had never received more than a common 
school education, selected to edit the organ of a 
body of men, all college bred, and some of them, 
such as Dr. Chalmers, distinguished throughout 
the wide world for their eloquence and contribu- 
tions to every branch of literature. He came, 
then, from an obscure country town to the Scot- 
tish metropolis, celebrated for its learning and 
literature, and was soon recognized as the man 
eminently adapted for the post, and it for him. 
He continued editor of The Witness up to the 
time of his sudden and sad death. Its circulation: 
was large, its influence was powerful, and it was 
a great favorite of the most learned men in Great 
Britain. While editor, he gave to the world those 
works upon which his fame now principally rests, 
such as “ The Old Red Sandstone,” ** The Foot- 
prints of the Creator,” and a number of others, 
all of which have been republished in America. 
He was a profound geologist, and the charms of 
his style of writing invested with deep interest 
every subject which he treated. 

[We have only room to add that Mr. Miller's 
temperament was one of great power and activ- 
ity, which produced unusual intensity of action. 
His memory was most excellent, and he appears 
to have had a large development of the organs of 
imagination and reason, which kept his mind on 
a continual stretch after that which is new and 
startling. These conditions will account, not 
only for his talent, but also for the tendency to 
insanity when such a brain is overworked. We 
hope our readers will re-peruse the account given 
above of the over-mental exertion of Mr. Miller, 
as related by his physicians, as the cause of his 
insanity and untimely death We have ever been 
proclaiming in the Journal this doctrine, as 4 
warning to mankind on this very point, and we 
trast, and have reason to believe, that many per 
sons have been saved thereby. Thousands of 
children and adults die annually from overtaxing 
the brain, and it is the brightest and most prom- 
ising who are the victims. It is not enough for 
parents to say that their children are not made 
sick by hard study, nor for young people to say 
that they do not feel their constitutions giving 
way. It is true that excessive mental labor will 
ultimately prostrate them. } 














